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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


rOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
Annual Examination for MATRICU LATION in this 
jrersity will eommence on TUESDAY, the Ist of JULY. 
The Certificate of age must be transmitted to the Registrar four- 
» days before the Examination begins. 
somerset House, By order of the Senat 
gh May, 1851. Rk. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 


DRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
1) ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—THE NEXT MEET- 
g-will be held a at prewi0g, under the Presidency of G. B. 
BY, Esq, M.A. D.C.1.. F.R'S., Astronomer aes and will 
pence 0D WEDNESD AY. the 2nd of July, 185 

OHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., ee Treasurer. 
6, Queen: atreet-place, Upper Thames-street. London. 


AVENDISH SOCIETY.—The LIFE and 
WORKS of CAV: greeny A by Dr. Georce Witsow, bein 
course of disteioution, ook rs who have not yet TW 
ply to the Bocretary. —LEHMANN’S 
qiMloLoula ‘AL SCH EMInT ky and the sixth and last Volume 
ihe Inorganic Part of GMELIN’S HAND-BOOK of CHEMIS- 
i. will shortly be publi ishe 
TH EOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary. 
B Montague-street, Russell-squa: 








NATIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


DUC ATION and VOLUNTARYISM. 
DWARD SWAINE, Esq. will deliver a LECTURE on 
THURSDAY, June 5, = Crosby fall, in reply to a recent Article 
in the Eclectic iew on the above subject. 
rs open at 64 P.x. » Chair taken at 7 P.M. goestesty. 
Admission free. Ladies are invited to attend 
48, Salisbury-square. J. STORES SMITH, See. 


T ODDESDON SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 

combining Classical, Mathematical, and pcan pn Fdu- 
cation, with the Natural and Applied Sciences requi ara- 
tory to entering the Universities, the Ae Enel the —> ales vente 





Woolwich, § 
tural Colleges. 

ie School has been established on the largest scale of efficiency, 
and will be found complete in every Sa. The object is to 
provide a course of instruction based m Christian principles, 

practical in its character, less costly, ond adapted to the require- 
eben a of the present age. € pass examinations for admission in 
the ten ot gas the Army, the Navy, and the several Colleges will 

guaran 

The x eeapectne, containing full particulars, and references to 
gentlemen whose sons are now at the School from most of the 
quence of England ae may | be te application to the 

rts. 





Head Master, 








pOYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 


sry publica. 
ne moment 
have come [i THE ROYAL memenienan 1 SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 
L.D., Head of receiving Tenders from Innkeepers or others to con- 
” nit for the supply of a Cold Dinner for 2,000 Persons in the 
ety ee in the Home Park, Windsor, on Wednesday, 
tah of 
ition, oj =e FORMS OF TENDER may be obtained on appli- 
mete 2 Secretary, at the Office of the Bociety, No. 12, Hanover- 
Wi ’ ookon ape ey must be returned to him, filled up, on or 
‘arden of re Monday, the 9th of June, 29st : the Society, however, not 
f Cardigan, iteelf to take the lowest Ten: 


LAGES, 


)URS. hat ding Reading 


By Order of the Council 
wh May, 1851, JAMES HUDSON, Secretary. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY or LONDON. 
il —NOTICE is hereb Bei thes the Second EXHIBITION 
TOWERS and FRU FRUIT, in n the SOCIETY’S GARDEN, will 


an be chew at a Office upon presenting the order 
D Fellow, price as each ; be on the day of the meeting, at 


aham Green, price 78. 6d. ea 
PRIVILEGE’ OF FELLOW WS.—Each Fellow of the Society 
free admission to these Exhibitions without a ticket. 
may also personally introduce a friend with an Admission 
ket at half-past Twelve, at Gate No. 4 in the Duke of Devon- 
‘ 's Road ; or, # ages 7 attend personally, his wife or oapad 

ep she is herself furnished with a 
i oo Ticket ¢ to which his signature is attached. Similar 
es belong to Ladies who are Fellows of the Socie x“ 
se. a. es billets 
en 











on hey en pS des 
leur Ambassade ou A leur Consulat. 
1, Regent-street, London. 


BEMICA L and AGRICULTURAL 

SCHOOL, 38, KENNINGTON-LANE, LONDON.—The 

‘ENTIFIC “yep PARTMENT under oe Direction of J. C. 
SBIT, F.C.S. F.G.S., one of the Princi| 

ions are given in all those branches : of Chemistry which 

tothe C Cultivation of the Soil, and the making of ArtiriciaL 

vats. Mineral anal: ysis taught Snell Rs branches. Analyses 

43 usual], on moderate term 


LOTTISH INSTITUTION for the EDUCA- 
y gilQX of YOUNG LADIES, 9, MORAY-PLACE, EDIN- 








Lady Superintendent—Miss MURRAY, 46, Moray-place. 
te Eighteenth Session m of he a commences on the 
October, 1851. 


, nese TAUGHT IN THE cy aan mgt 
| History, Geography (including Physical Geography 

X Cumposition, ont hea, and Elocution. 2 Junior english 
‘ing, ‘ee Derivation, History. 
3. Writing, ty ~ an 
Natural 1 Mistors hysi ince, Astronomy, 
Tie of the Globes, 5. Biaging Yinclodicg Psalmody). 6 Theory 
— and Elements of Composition. 7. fianeterte. 8. Draw- 


begraph 


=. a Matheia ics. 10. Fren uage and 
mature. 11. and Literature. 12. German 
mage and Liverstare, a In the higher ad these. eves 
; Cc a regular part of the Course.) 
: adapted to ing, Exercises, and 4 Deportment, for the first three Quar- 
*_Lieut. eet Sensien, 14. Elementary Gymnastics, for the first 
‘ Navigation Quarters of each Session. 
LECTURES. 
nces I have HF bllowing Course of Lectures extends over a Period of Four 
ffective.— Years :— 
e Natural Philosophy, including Astronom: 2. Chemi 
inane 4 Physiology. 5. Geology and a BY 6. ities? 
d animated FEES. 
the — Tor the whole Session............ - £1 0 0 
rest and Payable in Advance, as follows, vis 
v ah | who ae on the Ist o eee ead 4 continue 
ra) whole Session, pay for eae of the 
mae and rite Fourth . - £6 6 
nary’ of the 2 put each @ : 
Jun. ry f Foiramneut 
High Schad Wl Mais, per 010 
When three of “_ nen tame Family attend. the Thirdis Lis only charged | N 
or vi eas . 
the charge fan Musical Instraments. re 
A the ee in oe Institution, and also the Lectures given 
ie 
———— Preis oon conte = falt information regarding the plans of 
Sg ey re tie od 


Y, atthe lectins, 9, Moray-place. 


ViinMe 








R. THACKERAY’S LECTURES on the 
Lm BUMORIOTS of the 18th CENTURY, 
nd Writings, their Friends t. Associates. at 
5° ROOMS, King-street, St. Jam e THIR 
LE ECTURE will be given on THURSDAY. ‘MORNING NEXT, 
June 5, to be continued each sneneeding hursday, commencing a‘ 
Three o'clock “ey —The Sousa ures will contain 
Netices of Swift, — and Gay, A “iaieon Steele and Congreve ; 
Fieiding and Hogart! Smollett, Sterne - age smith. 

Tickets for the Course of Six Lectures, 2. 28., (for which the seats 
will be numbered and reserved); Single Tickets (Unreserved), 
78. 6d. ; Fomiy Tickets (ditto) 218. (to admit four) ; fo may be 
secured a\ r. Mitcuecy’s Royal Library, 33. 33, Old d-street ; 
Mr. ed Hoval Library, 1, St. James’s- street ; 4 Crap- 

man & Hatt, Piccadilly; and "Messrs. Smiru & Exper, Cornhill. 


NCIENT COINS and MEDALS.—In 
anticipation of a large number of his Correspondents coming 

to Town, Mr. Peter Wue an, Dealer in Ancient Coins, Medals, 
Antiques, &c., 43, —— Russell-street, Bloomsbury, opposite the 
a Museum, urchased a more extensive and better 
tock of A ¢. than he ever had previously ; and he 

can n offer them at very moderate prices. At home from eleven to 
six. Please to copy the Address. Assignats, 1s. 


Liv 
W LI. IS’ 





oO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUSLION. 
OPE & , Printers ona Publishers, 16, acer 

h-street, y a undertake the PRINTIN Gand PUB. 
Last ING of BOOKS, PA AMPHLETS, SERMONS, &c., greatly 
under the usual charges. Estimates sent free to all parts of the 
Kingdom. Gentlemen will save mensiy one-half by employing 
Hore & Co. Le ay ag rev and d for publicati 

on very moderate term 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, &c. 
ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
38, CARRY CFR 2G, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, 
spectfully announce to Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of pubiish- 
ing Uterary productions that they e Fou rae 
culated for handso dsomely and ron E+ poe tay PRINTING B BO 8. 
PAMPHLETS, &c. B. & H. can secure for Works printed by 
them the ee po of being pabiienes by the first London Houses. 
500 Pamphlets, 16 pages, size of Blackwood's Magazine, = 17 6 
&e.. en on good Paper, well Dressed 
5 10 0 


1,000 
Forwarded (caxviege ‘free) to. an. part of the Kingdom. Specimens 
8S TO AUTHORS for calculati: 


of Type, with INSTRUCTILOD 
pts when printed, &c., transmit 
m ps. 








the extent and cost of manuscri 
on receipt of Four Postage-sta: 


HE WATER CURE.—Dr. Witson, of 
MALVERN, at the request of a large circle of patients, will 
continue to VISIT LON DON i) FIRST TUESDAY IN EVERY 
MONTH, and may consul! June 3rd at Hathaway’s Hotel, 
Brook -street, Grosvenor-square, from 10 till 4 his Colleague, Dr. 
StuMMERs, super the t during his absence. 


HE AHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
ATMENT of PATIENTS | on the HOMGOPATHIC 
PRINCIPLE. No. 39, Bloomsbury-sq 
Sup ported by Voluntary ‘Contributions, 
President—TThe LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq., 39, Old Change. 

The Hospital is open for the Bites 
suffering from acute disease. Gratui 
Out- patients — Medical Officers of t the Hospital are in attend- 
ance daily. urs of admission, for Out-patients, from half-past 
Seven to jine o'clock and for In-patients, from Eight to half-past 
Nine o'clock, in the Mornii jing. 

In-Patients (in Hospital), May 28 . 
Ovur-Patients— 
In attendance during g the we work ending May 28 .. 


New cases in same w ° 
d fro t (Oct. ié, 1850): ° > 9,361 














of the poo: 
s advice is also given to 


36 
519 








each. 
of Fagg) E pean Fine Linen,, “ BS Pope’s Medal on the 
, 6d... 8d. (a reduction made to 
Schools). y & .. and Coins bought, sata and exchanged. 


IMROUD OBELISK.—A reduced Mope.i 
of this interesting Obelisk is just published, having the 
Cuneiform writing and five rows of figures on each side, carefully 
sates from that sent by Dr. Layard to the British Museum, The 
Model is in Black Marble, like the original, and stands 20 inches 
high. Mr. Tennant, 149, Strand, London, will be appz to oI show 
a copy, and receive Subscribers’ names. ‘He has also Models of 
Several Egyptian Obelisks. 


MERICAN DAGUERREOTY PE INSTI- 
TUTION, 433, West Strand, r doors east of Lowther 
Arcade.—Mr. MAYALL respectful invites the public to examine 
his extensive COLLECTION of PORTRAITS of eminent ding 
Panoramas of Niagara. 80 specimens at the r, at 











al 
Argyll-place, Regent-street, and at the Great Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, Class 10. x B. Crayon Portraits as usual without any extra 





HOTOGRAPHY.—Amareors of this delight- 

ful art may HIRE a GLASS ROOM, with appropriate 
fittings, draperies, &c. by the day or week. It is situated near 
Bond-street, overlooking Burlington a For particulars 
apply to Mr. Kyicut, 168, New Bond-street. 


REPARED COLLODION for PHOTO- 
GRAPHY.—HORNE, FRORETEWATSR & WOOD, 
Opticians, 123 = 121, Newgate- street, London, to announce 
that oy have arranged with Mr. Arcner, the inventor of the 
Collodo- odide of Silver, ‘for the i 0! 
Negative and Positive Pictures on Glass, for a Foy supply 
< the above, prepared by himself. Price per oz. 1%. 3d.— e 
‘ogallic “Acid, & and every Chemical and Preparation required for 

p otography. 


EY LIJAH, 











under the immediate Patronage of of His 
ighness Frince Aen. —On M VENING 
NEXT. P Jenca Sent wi rmed at ST. MARTIN’S HALL, 
ny hn’s Orato: XL EL. JAH, in aid of the nd of “ 
Rorel Acytam of ot Ann’s Society, which, by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, affords a home, cl nd 


D Subscriptions will be eakiety. received LA the 
amon the Honorar, id & Co, C — I 
cross, and Glyn & Co. Lom! reauen, Ya np on atthe No ital. 

WILLIAM WARNE, Hon. Bec. 
_% Gresham-street West. — 





ow ready, 
FFICIAL CATALOGUES.—A POPULAR 
GUIDE tothe te ae | BXHTEsTION, containing a Plan 
of the Deities. an Historical Sketch of its Progress and Construc- 
ones an A og ed = % which brs Ccateate can ~ Ly 
a, -_ ons for the ance + ies 
= d r the Plan separes tely, 1 


siti “te Ex bie 2. 

visiting the Bane ICER BROTHERS CL >,-is 
WM. SLowES & SONS Penta ters. 

Omicial Gatplegue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars; and 

at 


FFICIAL CATALOGUES. —ADVERTISE- 
MENTS will continue to be received for insertion in the 
= Catalogues during the whole jy ‘the Exhibition remains 


oPrhe cha: 
for every 





e is Ten Guineas for a whole page, or 2s. 6d. each line, 


ition as we pete 
R BROTHERS Mf =< Stationers. 
Vi LOWES & SONS, Printers. 
Official \Gafategne Office, 29, New Selteoeiaad| Blackfriars; and 
at Hyde Park. 


[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the GREAT 
EXHIBITION BA hoe Bi i CONNEXION WITH 
THE *ART-JOURNAL.’ Part IL. is published this day, and 
may be had of all B 


[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the GREAT 
PITION PUBLISHED IN pia at ha Se WITH 
THE ‘ART-JO pe AL.’—* It will materially to accelerate 
that mighty and ans advance in the "Arts, shih the Great 
Exhibit on has brought about, and it ve Give te some — are 
not to see with their own eyes congregated trophies 
of the W olde Art, ideas, © Ge issues of which may be incalculably 
valuable : and to oth ve gt owing a sates them, 
it = be a faithful Temembra: neer light, and 
deepening the impression of that vinparaleled “a 
fertility and richness of human genius. 














to the chi dren of those once in 
di r. JOHN HULLAH 
and hope pt throughout the even ing), 108, ‘ed: Family 
Tickets ( (to admit t 0 ditto), One Guine: 
Tickets may 4 obtained at the Royal “aa fom ; of the rin- 
cipal Music Sellers ; of Mr. W. Brettell, 36, w Bond-st 3 at 
Bt Martin’s Hall ; and at 2, Charlotte-row, Mansion House. 


OUNDLING HOSPITAL.—The ANNUAL 
SERMON for the Benefit of this eerie will be prone hed 

in the Chapel of the Hospital on SUNDAY MORNING NEXT, 
1st of June, by the Right Rev. the bord ‘Bishon -~ NORWICH 
before his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambri and 


ani 
in prosperity of all nations Con- 








RATIS and Free by Post.—Just 
A CATALOGUE of the VALUABLE BOOK 
C. Hepceone’ 8s Cheap Book Shop, 20, , Grafton-street, D: 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY, MAY 31, 
RS. BROWNING’S NEW POEM— 
_ iy. GUIDE WINDOWS °* may be obtained this day 
One Guinea per annum. All the best new 
Works « are supplied with og promptness at this Establishment. 
—Cuaries Epwarp Muniz, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square, 


Een wr 


on Sale at 





the rest of the G Governors and Guardians of the Coote 
JOHN BROWNLOW, Secretary. 
weenalies. May 28, 1851. 


»—Divine Service will at Eleven o'clock PRECISELY. 








T° O NEWSPAPER and PERIODICAL PRO- 
PRIETORS, Authors, Booksellers, and others.—J. 0. 
Sas 121, Fixet-street, Lonpox, having laid in an exten- 
e Assortment of T ad from the most eminent Foundries, with 
Gylinder and other rinting Machines, is prepared to exe- 
a ‘of Pr ‘inting  - the ie, extensive scale, and 


ost ed.—J. O, CLARKE, 121, 
Fleet-street, — 








CHAUCER'S art OF THE — PALACE | 
In the Monthly Part o! 
OTES and QUERIES, for May, now ready, 
ls. 3d., containing interesting articles on points ‘of 
English Histo Histo . Aegean, Antiquities, &o. by Sir Beary Ellis, 
oe Dr. Maiti esers. Bo 


re. Corney, Crossley, Hawkins, 
Cunnin ti} Dixon, — hy, tt - a od Smirke, 
Was, and other distinguished writers. en N Tr sent 
on receipt of four Vols. I. 1} Il. each with very 


— ndex, ax. pee 9s. 6d. felon h boards, now ready. Order of all 
Newsmen. 
George Bell ,196, Fleet-street. 
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Hales by Auction. 
Books relating to America, Voyages, Maps and Charts. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of set 
‘y P: roperty, will heft 4 by AUCTION, at their Great Room. 
191, Piccadilly, on WEDN June 4, ‘and following day, a 
CURIOUS and VALUA ABLE PABRARY. ‘including a Collection 
I Works relating to America and its Terri- 
tories, their History. Natural Banyo Prog my uage, a 
Literature ; also relatingto Mexi ae ast tend ndies, &. 
mnt curious Voyages, Travels, and itineraries including 
w ravity ; a few curious Works in 
~ re ery e ae and highly valuable col- 
Soouien of Maps an and Charts in the finest ‘condition. 
ro talogues will be sent on application. 





Miscelle neous B 
R. BODGsON will SELL b by AUCTION, at 
Great Room, 192, veneees. on TUES 
A, send we following days, at Half-past 12, VAL EUABLE 
ofa Gentioeen removing ; h 
are—Fott nqland, ¢ 4 vols —Stow’s London, by Strype. 
2 vols.—F ‘utier’ 3 Chureh tory and Worthies of England—Ham- 
mond’s Wo; Shakspeare’s Works, 4th edit.—Quarro: 
Fnerclepudio Metropolitana, 29 vols.—Plato’s Works, 5 vols.— 
Howard’s Shak lustrated, large paper, 5 vole. —Ciceronis 
Opera, Olivetus, 9 vols. iNeale’s Mansions of England, 2 —- 
Grose’s Antiquarian Repertory, 4 vols—Lord Bacon’s Works, 5 
vols.—Ocravo, &c.: Bridgewater Treatises, 12 vole.—Clarke’s Tra- 
vels and Lite, 8 vola—D din’s Decameron, Pisharens je Tour a 
Edinburgh and Quarter] y ge’s Por- 
ft's Works— Blackwood’s 
Bacon's 
mtagu, 17 vols.— Rapin 
ols’ Literary Anecdotesand History, 16 vols.— Malone 
speare, 21 vols. — ” Retwempective ew, 16 vols.—Collins’s 
Peerage, by Bry dges, 9 vola.—Arabian Nights, in Persian, 4 vols.— 
Modern Voyages and Praveie. Biography, ee we Novels, Ro- 
mances, &c., many in splendid bindings ; and the Camden and 
Shakespeare Societies’ Publications. 
To be viewed, and i Catalogues had. 





eames Prints framed and glazed, Oriental China, 
Importation of Indian Articles, &c. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
his Great Room, 192, Fleet-s m FRIDAY NEXT, 
rues 6, at Half-past 12, ‘a COLLECTION. of CABINET PAINT- 
INGS, by Morland, Briggs, V 7 Breughrl de Veoun 
Jno. yer ‘Tempesta, Owwater, Le heel Prints framed a 
lazed—a choice Assembl of Oneal ‘cot other China, includ 
some rare Specimens of Chelsea, Delf, Sévres and Dresden, in 
Dishes, Bowls, Plates and Tea Services. Also an Impor‘ation of 
Superb Indian Articles just receiv 
0 be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


A very important Collection of English Pictures. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully 
ive notice that they will SELL_by Sr, 2 ot Md 
Great Room, 8, King-street, ye Jenmesosunene, on. AY, 
June 13, and followin On at One pres ge A MO ST MPO 
TANT and VALU COLL CTION f PICTURES, by 
English Artists of the Mi ~&. it class, formed for Engraving as a 
nd National Work on ee ngli ish Art, whieh is just comatose’. 
= mong them will be found The Coquette, by Sir J. pom is—The 
Tomb of the Horatii, by R. Wilson—The and ing, by 
Gainsborough — A Contadini Famil 4 "Sir 
Charles Eastlake—The Keturn from Market, by Sir A. Callcott— 
The Death of the Red Deer, by, Pr D. Wilkie—Mercy interceding 
for the Vanquished, by Etty. A.—A View on the Rhine, the 
Lock and the the Whaler, a aes R.A.—Deer Stalkers, by Sir 
Edwin Landseer- oan of a Bite, b by Mulready, R.A.—The 
Morning after the Wreck b bn Stanfield RA. x. the Battle of 
‘falgar—The Ruins of by Db. Rol berts, R.A.—John 
<nox Reproving Queen Mane yh vo A. Chalon, pron - 
Mercy and a by Hart, R.A. "Pin Author and the’ Acto: 
so by 7 es tae _ John Proclaimin; the 
aicestal by Uw e Battle “ef Waterloo, by G. Jones, 
R.A.— H adleigh teatie. by Constable— Rustic Hospitality, by 
Collins—Christ at Emmaus, by Linnell and T. 8. Co A.— 
A Sunset after a Storm, by Danby—The Child’s S Praper, by 
Redgrave, K.A. —The Corsair’s Isle, by J. D. Harding, and nume- 
yous other capital Works by distinguished Artists. 








made Prisoners, 








The Mathematical and Scientific Library v the late Professor 
DAVIES. 


SO kueri0s ATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
ANCTION; at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on WEDNES- 
the VALUABLE MATHE MATICAL and 
BRARY of the late T. AVILES, Esq. 
we, of Mathematicn at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, Editor of Hutton’s Course of Mee 
thematics, and Author of several Scientific ers 3 Sompuising 
some of the most popular Books by Babbage, Bland, organ, 
Gregory, Hall, Hind, Hutton, Lardner, Leslie, éy, Nicholson, 
Peacock, Potts, a7 L—.+" Tredgold, Webster, Whewell, 
‘Wood, Young, &c., with the Works of the early Writers ; 
an important fVollection celebrated French Authors: a Pair of 
Modern Globes by Cary, a Reflecting Telescope, &e. &o. &e. 


June 4, at 12, 
CLENTIFIC LIB 
‘RS. L. & E., 








THE LANSDOWNE SHAKESPEARE, — 


On July 1st will be published, Part I. price 4s. 


To be completed in FOUR MONTHLY PARTS, 
TO FORM ONE HANDSOME VOLUME, CROWN OCTAVO. 


This beautiful and unique Edition will be patent under the i diat pici encouragement of Typ 
MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWN 

It is anticipated that its triumph as a specimen a the art of printing will only be exceeded by the facility ang clean 
ness the new arrangement of the Text will afford in reading the works of ‘‘ THE MIGHTIEST OF INTELLECTY 4; 
PAINTERS.” Its portability will render it as available for travelling as its beauty will make it an Ornament to thy 
drawing-room. 

oe care has been taken to render the Text the most perfect yet produced. The various folio and other edition 
together with the modern ones of Johnson, Steevens, Malone, Boswell, Knight and Collier (also Dyce’s remarks 9 
latter), have been carefully compared, and numerous errors corrected. 

The Portrait, after DrozsHovut, will be engraved by H. Rosinsov, in his first style. 


London: WiILL1AM Wut, Pall Mall; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


and 








me, 
Just published, price 8s. 


LORD DE ROSS YOUNG OFFICER’S 
COMPANION. 


A Series of Essays on Military Duties and Qualities ; including Chapters on Health, Courage, Firmneg 
Greatness of Mind, Discretion, Friendship, Anger, ‘Honour, Duelling, Military Science, Eloquence ang 
Writing, History, Geography, Languages, Discipline, Confidence, Stratagem, Caution, Secrecy, Armies of 
Europe, Qualifications for Command, &c. 


In 1 thick vol. 550 pp. handsomely bound. 


‘The production of first-rate talent, guided by an upright, true, and earnest spirit.. 
delightful acquisition to any young man, whatever his pursuit, ...1f they do but look into it, we promise them t 
read it to the end.....Let every young officer mould himself by the advice of Lord de Ros, and England will still posses 
such soldiers as are ‘the actors in Sir William Napier’s ‘ History of the Peninsular War.’ 

** Replete with instruction and interest. We know of no work in military literature which, in so small a space, 
contains so many thoughts, maxims, observations, and illustrations as the volume we have now before US, DOr One writer 
in better taste or in a neater style.”—Navaland Military Gazette. 


London: Writ1am Wuhairs, Pall Mall ; and may be had of all Booksellers. 
Part XIV. of 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 
A Wieekly Hournal. 
CONDUCTED by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Is now ready, price 11d. 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North ; and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Part VI. of the 


COLLECTED EDITION OF THE = 
WRITINGS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD: [uti 


Is now ready, price 7d. Also No. 22, price 1}d. T een 
London: published at the Punon Orriceg, 85, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Booksellers in Town and County, 


-+-A most beneficial and 














This day is published, 
Price One Shilling, with a Coloured Engraving and numerous Woodcuts by Joun Lexon, 


THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


THE COMIC HISTORY OF ROME, 


FOR THE 


Use and Amusement of Schools and Families. 
A NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL 


BY THE 


AUTHOR OF THE ‘COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND.’ 
London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





The Residue of the Library of the late Rev. H. PF. LYTE. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY, 
zanes, yi. 12, the’ RaarDus of — LIBRARY of the Rev. H. F: 
LY mg which are, Chry: pera Omnia, 


mi O 
cae” ienedictia 13. vole alt gilt Bellarmint ‘opera Omnia, 7 
0 


vols. —B Worckes, 2 es of Tyn- 
dall, Frith, and Barn a bleak ik letter— Donne's Sermons, Sv 
Rushworth’s Hi Historical Collections, 7 vols. large paper—Chronicon 
—Sandford’s Genealogical History of the 
tion—Nash’s Worcester- 
litari—Greene’s N “te zee Late, 
very scarce—Nehemiah Rogers’s Wonks, 6 vols. calf—Hore Saris: 
buriensis—a Supplicacyon to the Quenes Majestie, lack! letter, &e. 


(IN CORK.) 


M°st IMPORTANT AUCTION of the 
HIGHLY VaLgAaLe Le Aar of Heyes 
BOUKS, of the late ABRAH ABELL, Esq., M.R.LA 
well known in his native city at Corie asa Collector, and as an ~ 
pe Antiquary. Pe roe Collection, whieh is particularly rich 
Dictionaries and Cyclopedias of every description, and in sao 
on Irish and General Antiquities, (being the result of over Fifty 
Years’ Collecting, ne Rare and a impo 3 in 
lish, French, Ital German, Gpeadale Latin, G 
ebrew ; —R. =" several Irish M: ripts. Also a 
Cabinet ‘of Ancient Coins and Medals, Amsene Gold mee, a 
7s of  Megaste of various sizes and pesuliee sh ic 
Rings. several articles of ‘Antiqui » Celts’ ee &e., ali 
of which will be Sold by Auction t ut thet reserve, by 
M. H, atthe Auction M Patrick-street, Cork, on 
foliowimg. days, com- 


ONDAY, the 2nd of June, and 
mencing each day at @neo’clock, - 











PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d. No. 16 of 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


By Dr. LINDLEY and JOSEPH PAXTON. 
Illustrated with beautifully coloured large Plates, and fine Engravings on Wood. 
*,* Votome L. may be had, bound in cloth, price 1/. 13s. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





This day is published, price One Shilling, the JUNE Number of 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION 
And MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Among the Contents will be found— 
Our Queen's May-Progress. By THe Epiton—A May-Day Ode of 1851. By Jotta Day.—The Star of Many & 
In Two Parts. Part the Second. With an Ilustration.—Thoughts of a V agrant Mind.—Original Poetry.— The Toilet is 
Costume for June.—Sunset. By Mrs. T. K. Henvgy.—The Great Fortune. No. IV.—The Work-Table. Tonal’ 
America.—The Child’s Corner.— Readings of Poetry Old and New. By Mary Russgnt MirrorD.—The Garden >—June~ 
Vilage : Education. By E. T.—The Housekeeper’s Room.—Household Hints and Recei * By Miss Actos.—4 
Horticultural F étes, &c.—Mrs. Grundy’s Common-Place &e. &o. &c. &e. 


London: Published.at the Office, No, 11, Biceretacetpatts . 
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RAILWAY LiBRARY—NEW VOLUMES for JUNE. 


Price One SHILLING each. 


THE 


SCARLET LETTER. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Also just ready, by the same Author, 


THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 


. The Volumes lately published in this Series are :— 


WHITEFRIARS ; 


or, The Days of Charles the Second. 2 vols. 
THE AIDE-DE-CAMP. By JAMES GRANT, Esq. 


2 vols. 


ULLY DAWSON. By Mrs. CROWE. &c. &e. 


London; GeorcE RoutiepGe & Co. Soho-square; and all Booksellers, Newsvenders, and Railway Stations, 








PAPETERIE MARION. 


Nos. 152, REGENT-STREET, and 14, CITE BERGERE, PARIS. 


SPECIALITE FOR FANCY PAPER AND ENVELOPES OF THE MOST NOVEL AND 
ELEGANT KIND. 


Ornaments and Accessories of the Bureau and Ladies’ Writing Table. 
BRONZES executed by the first Artists in Paris. 
CRESTS and INITIALS ENGRAVED, STAMPED, and. ILLUMINATED in PLAIN, GOLD, and COLOURS. 





Just ay OP 10a 6d, cloth, gilt edges, feap, 4to. pp. 370, 
HILO PHY I tas FENS; 
qt ON THE TIME 
A Poem, in Pwelve Chapters; By T. CREATLEY, Esq. 
Michael Coomes, 141, Kegent-street. 


UNCLE TOM’S MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 
No. IV. price Twopence, with numerous Illustrations by Gilks, 
HE LITTLE CHILD’S ELCTORIAL 
MAGAZINE. Edited by UNCL. 

“*The Little Child’s a Magazine’ < — — that it may 
havea place in every and so good, that it cannot havea 
placeanywhere without yo bee benefit.”— Liverpool Times. 

London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 








2 


| In one vol. Svo. with 19 PF gm containing above 500 Objects, 


N ARCH EOLOGIC AL INDEX TO 

REMAINS of ANTIQUITIES of the CELTIC, ROMANO- 
BRITISH and ANGLO-SAXON PERIODS. By JOHN YONGE 
AKERMAN, F.S.A. 
= ane is a book ie we can ay, and warmly recommend toall 

i d in the antiqui of their native land.” 
Literary Gazette. 

“A book of such utility—so concise, so clear, so well condensed 
from such varied and voluminous sources—cannot fail to be gene- 





| rally acceptable.— Art-Union, 


DB. sas TOUR IN ITALY, SECOND EDITION. | 


post 8vo. Tot 78. 6d. the Second Edition of 
OURNAL of a TOUR in ITALY, in 1850, 
Lag an Accountofan INTERVIEW with the Pope, at the 


VATICA! 
My the Rey. y manne B yarhaan. D.D. 





it. Paul’s Church and Waterloo-place ; 
Grebes may be had, by ooh same Author, 
12s. 


A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. 
ARNOLD’S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
HEBREW. 





In 12mo. price 78. 
HE FIRST HEBREW “BOOK ; on the Plan 
of‘ Henry's First Latin Boox. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
r of Lyndon, and late Fellow of myer College, Cambridge. 


Rivingtens, 8t. a ‘8 \Rarchyersa and Water! eatiengtace: 3 
Of whom m he same Auth 
2, SE RY’S | FIRST ‘LATIN BOOK. Ninth 
2, The FIRST GREEK BOOK. Second 
3; The FIRST GERMAN BOOK. 


58. 6d. 
4,The FIRST FRENCH BOOK. Second | 
Hiition. 534, 6. 





XETER-HALL CONCERTS.—HANDEL’S 
ORATORIOS, as performed at these Concerts, large folio 
Sue,to admit of four or five persons reading from one copy, collated 
a the outer’ 's own manmecsipts in Her Majesty's library, full 
rapt be pianoforte or organ accompaniment. These un- 
talled itionat by John Bishop, of of Cheltenham, are on sale as 
hllows:—The Messiah, cloth boards, 15s.—Israel in Egypt, 158.— 
fanson, 1i—Judas Maceabeus, 158. 
uae Coronation Anthems, ee 
Utrecht Jubilate, ites “alt 
Creation, 1 y and Galatea. 128.—also 
7 12a.—and Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 12s. 
, for the pianoforte, without words, 
80 Boyce’s collection of oe 
& Co. New’ Burlington-stiect, Publishers’ to Hor 
‘o. New Bur! reet, Pu ers to Her 
Maety, of whom may be had tickets for the above Concerts. 


Music, edited by | 
be 


| to the reading of 


| rare books, and by far the 


Second | other Genealogical MSS. in the British Museum. 


| ‘ 


NTRODUCTION to ANCIENT and 


MODERN COINS. 12mo. many Engravings, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


Comms of the ROMANS relating to Britain. 
8vo. Second Edition, enlarged. Plates, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


A SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION of 


DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PRO- 

VINCIAL WORDS, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and 
Ancient Customs, frem the Reign of a I. By JAMES 
ORCHARD HALLIWELL, F.R.s., ¢. 2vols., 8vo. con- 
ssining upwards of 1,000 pages, closely printed in double columns, 
clo ls. 


It contains above 50,000 Words (embodying all the known scat- 
tered Glossaries of the lene one language), forming a complete key 
the works of our old Poets, Dramatists, Theolo- 

gians, and other authors whose works abound with allusions, of 
which explanations are not to be found in ordinary Dictionaries 
and books of reference. Most of the principal Archaisms are 
illustrated by examples selected from early inedited MSS, and 
th portion will be f 





found to be 
original authorities. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


"Now: ready, in one vol. 8vo. closely printed in double columns, 
cloth, 16s. 


ERALD’S VISITATIONS. An bp index to 


HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 

quansaner REVIEW.— ADVERTISEMENTS and 

BILLS for the ensuing Number are requested to be sent to the 
Publishers, Groomsnipce & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


ALUABLE BOOKS.—Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Plegraphy and Mythology, 3 vols, 41, 48., 
ublished at 5t. 15a 6d.—Alison’s History of Europe, last Library 
dition, with the Portraits, 12 vols. 8vo 77. 15s., published ai 100 108. 
—D’Oyley and Maunt’s Bible and Common Prayer, 4 ver Ate. calf, 
1817-20, 2. 178. 6d.—Pritchard’s Natural History 0 
edition, 278 , published at 1/. 1és.— night 's Pictorial ible 4 an 


imp. 8vo. 388. published at 2I. 10s. mae aan 
on receipt ofa 
UE OfSECOND-HA D BOOKS. 


Latel ‘Published, gratis. and 
stamp, No. XIV. ofa CATALO! 
tT. D. Tnouson, 13, , Upper King-street, Russell-square, 


W,ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.— 
ROYAL EXHIBITION CHEAP TRAINS. 
For full particulars “=e the numerous Chea) us to London 


during June, 1551, see e Books and Hand-Bilis, which may be 
procured at all Sulina. 


FASTEN. COUNTIES RAILWAY. 
WHITSUNTIDE BoleDaye. 
First and Second Class RETURN TICKETS taken on the 6th. 
7th, and sth June, 1851, will be available for the RETURN 
JOURNEY on any day up to and including the 14th. 
EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvctionzERs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
*x* Consignments of Books, Paintin, ngravi Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully PAT? for Sales at Tico. 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 
— Antique I Ballads, sun 
Now cheaply bought for thri — cola. 
Published this day, post 8vo. pp. 24 ay mo. 
LITTLE BOOK of SONGS ‘and BALLADS, 
from Ansient | ~~ asa Books, MS. and printed. 
By E. FP RINBAULT, T, L.L.D., &. 


HE NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, 

colieoted chiety from oral tradition. Edited by J. 0. HAL- 
LIWELL. , a edition, 12mo. with 38 Designs by 
W. B. Boot “48. Gd clot 


OPULAR RHYMES and NURSERY 

TALES, with Historical Elucidations; a Sequel to * The 

Nursery Rhymes of England.’ Edited by J. 0. HALLIWELL, 
F.R.S., &c. 12mo. cloth» 4a. 6d. 


J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, London, 


1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 38, 
ALLAD ROMANCES. By 
Author of ‘ Orion,’ ‘ uae mf 
“ Pure fancy of the most ab 
Mr. Horne should write us_more Fair — we now none 1 
equal him since the days of Drayton an Herrick.” miner, 
¢ opening poem in this volume ie a fine one: it is entitled 
*The Noble Heart,’ and not only in title but in_ treatment well 
imitates the style of Beaumont and Fletcher.”— At rum. 
J. Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 


BoesworrTH’ S (Rev. Dr.) COMPENDIOUS 
ANGLO-SAXON and ENGLI — DICTIONARY. 8yo. 
closely printed in treble columns, cloth, 1 

“This is not a mere abridgment of the large Dictionary but 
almost an entirely new work. In this compendious one will be 
found, at a very moderate price, all that is most practi and 
valuable in the former expensive edition, with a great 
of new words and matter.”—Author’s Preface. 


V ERNONS (E. J.) GUIDE to ANGLO- 
SAXON , a Grammar, &c.. founded on Rask’s; with Reading 

Lessons, in Prose and Verse. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

BAS ES'S (Rev. W.) DELECTU Si in ANGLO- 


SAXON, intended as a First Class-Book in the Language. 
12mo. cloth, 28. 6d, 
J. Ru = Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, ane London. 


$i w ready, price 18. ; by post, la, 
NEW. MODE of TREATIN G DEAF- 
NESS, when attended by partial or entire loss of the 
Membrana T. ympani, geneclated _or not with discharge from. the 
Ear. By JAMES YEARSLEY, Surgeon to the Metropolitan 
Ear Infirmary, Sackville 2 Author of * Deafness Practically 








- — ae of Syn 


R. H. Horne. 


edici,’ &e. 











all the Pedi, and Arm the Heraldi and 
yy G. SIMS, of 


engneed 1 4 genealogical or 
1 pu eady clue to the pedigrees and 

arms of above 50.000 oft the gentry of. England. their residences, &c. 
dist the lies of the same name, in ever. 
county), as recorded by the Heralds in their Visitations, vi 
snienes 4 other genealogical MSS. in British Museum. 

has been the work “fi immense labour. No public library ought to 
be without it. 


J. Russell Su Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 
“Just published, inl a 8vo. with Llustrations, 


HE CHRONICLE of BATTEL ABBEY, in 
SUSSEX, origi: compiled in Latin by a Monk of the 
Establishment, and now first translated, with Notes and an Ab- 
stract of the caheoqnent History of the A bbe 4 
By MARK ANTONY LOWER, M.A. 
“It will be ‘ound to contain a real and living M stene of the 
the modes of thought and prevalent 


the Manuscript Department. 
*x* AD indispensable book to — 














AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
for the PIANOFORTE, Soret b by CHARLES CZERNY 
tion, large music folio, 4s. is the 22nd oitien, an 
a a useful work was aa 7 Valuable as 

erto been to and studen’ 


top present issue 

tstinparcuent even upon the op ones. P is complete in 

a so simple and w: a child might 

Troe cient an attend: "00 its direstions The — 
With standard melodies, 


g00) 
‘ling music of eolemn co 
. Weare not at all ompasers 
spo al 80 popular, considering its 
*_Vide North Wales April 12 
& Co. New 








an m8, speec! 
in the times of which it is the record. Mr. Lower has well dis- 
charged his office of translator = editor” — Guardian, 

“ It gives us not only a record of important events in our history. 
but also occasional glimpses of iife a ona manners in critical times 
Mr. Lower is poor po Am Saye oe by his labours in the field 

an 


f ji he careful manner in which he 
pears to ey executed this his last is d to 
add toh to his reputation. 

“The work is of “sreat curiosity and value as an aid to local and 
general history. It affords a curious and nepestonehly “oO 
picture of many social features — 

rents, servitudes, and i Peed and with notes re cots ts credit on on 
the industry, learning research of Mr. Lower. 


Morning Advertiser. 
“ A very entertaining and exceedingly curious volume.”— Glove. 
J. Russell Smith, 4, O14 Compton-street, Soho, London. 














Illustrated, ,*A Trea on Diseases of the Throat, &c. 
ye have onsesbeen seen the aomeey ss plied by 
several cases of apparently incurable deafness, and in some of those 
— the effect produced appeared to be almost miraculous. 

y discovery evabiiches for our profession another claim to 

perk ic gratitude and respect. Leading Article gg Lanca, 
ohn Churchill, Primeent -street, Soho. 
In one thick vol. the Tenth Edition, enlarged, price 16a. 
i" ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
Popular Treatise, exhibiting the » Nature, Symptoms 
Causes and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases: with a Col- 
lection of approved Prescriptions, Directions for Diet and Regi- 
men, the means of affording Astienee in Accidents and other 
cases of M t of Children, Doses of nes, 
a clear account of the Hydropathic system, &. Also, 
Appendix on the Treatment of Disorders of the Mind and ; 
Forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Fi 
and Invalids, in the absence of their Medical Adviser. By T. J. 
G 
“it is evidently the result of great professional talen 
ence and judgment, the author everywhere agpenes cont 
and did. One is prominently evident—a 
benefit his suffering fellow-creatures. To speemeena a work _ 
the present to our readers, is only to —-. a proper regard for 
843 


a A are — Literary Jour na Feb 
is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”"—London 


Simpiin & ge Paternoster-row ; Hatchards, 187, Piccadill: 
and Tegg & Co, 85, Queen-street, ‘Cheapside. Sold by all Book: 


sellers. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d., free by post 1s. 10d, 
jABELS FOR THE HERBARIUM, 


consisting of the Names of the 
aaa, ALLIANCES, ORDERS, AND SUB-ORDERS 


of 
PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM 


So printed, in large tone, thet saw can be cut out and pasted into 


London : 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


I. 

THE KALEIDOSCOPE of ANEC- 
DOTES and APHORISMS. 
COLLECTED by CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 

Author 3 of * Lord and Lady onc igi r 


odern Accomplishments," 
1n post Svo. price 10s, 6d. 


II, 
— BIRTHRIGHT. 
y EMILIE CARLEN, 
pon 4 of * The Rose of Tislet 


From the Original, by the Sraneater of "St. Roche.’ 
3 vols. post Sy 


III. 
THE SHORES and ISLANDS of the 
MEDITERRANEAN, 
Including a VISIT to o _ CHURCHES of 


_—, = , — AS, 
Author of * he's Cradle Ted. mo Lid in Giants, Science and 


3 vols. cont Bio. 318, 6d. 
IV. 
LEITH to LAPLAND; 


Or, PICTURES from SCANDINAVIA. 


By WILLIAM HURTON. 
2 vols. post Syo, 21s. 


+ 
THE GOTH and THE HUN; 
Or, Ae DEBRECZIN, PESTH, 
V —_s » in 1850. 
A. PATON 


Author of * Travels in § a Bervia, ‘The Mamelukes,’ &c. 
48. 


VI. 
THE PRIEST MIRACLES of ROME. 


A MEMOIR FOR THE PRESENT TIME. 
"cap. Svo. 63. 


Vil. 


THE ATTACHE in SPAIN 


Syo, lis, 


in 1850. 


Vill. 


HECTOR CRALLOR AN 
H, MAXWEL 

Author of * lorie of Waterloo,’ 
Small 8vo. 33. 6d. 


Bivouac’ &e. 


IX. 
THE SEARCH for SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. 


By C. R. WELD, Royal Society. 
8vo. 43, 6d. 


x. 
SECOND EDITION OF 
WRIGHT'S NARRATIVES of MAGIC 
and SORCERY, 


2 vols. post 8vo. 218, 
XI. 


With a Portrait of Gray the Poet, 
The JUNE NUMBER, price Half-a-Crown, of 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 


CONTAINS: 
HORACE WALPOLE, AND THE LITERARY WORLD OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
HUMMING BIRDS. 
THE EXPEDITION TO CHANTEMERLE. By Miss CosteLLo. 
WAR AND PEACE. 
THE “PHENOMENON” OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
THE FRENCH TRANSLATOR. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
RAMBLES IN SUSSEX. 
INSCRIPTIONS ON THE ROCKS OF SINAIL. 
CHATEAU GHISMONDO; OR, THE APPARITION. 
THE GUILD OF LITERATURE. 
A PIPE OF TOBACCO. 
SONG FROM THE GAELIC. By W. H. Maxwe tt. 
REVIEWS. 


Ricwarp Pentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


Price 2. 6d.; or by post, 3s., THE 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 


For Jung, 


Contains—Our Garland for June—Horace Walpole and his Con- 
temporaries—A Yarn about our Bevetathers—Borrow’ 's ‘ Lavengro’ 
—Leaves from the Portfolio of a Manager, No. VI., A few more 
Words on Shakspeare ; On Criticism in general, more particularly 
Theatrical Criticism— Eekermann and Goethe—Maurice Tiernay, 
the Soldier of Fortune, Chap. XXXV. a Novel Council of War; 
Chap. XXXVI. Genoa, during the Siege ; Chap. > . Monte 
Di Faccio—Trifles, by G. Linnzeus Banks—The United States and 
Cuba—Gleanings after the Spanish Arabs. 


A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN IRELAND. 


By JAMES FRASER. 
A New Edition. with =~ and an Introductory Chapter on 
Railroads. 
Crown 8vo. price 88. 


A HANDBOOK OF IRISH 
ANTIQUITIES. 


By W. F. WAKEMAN. 
With One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. 
pocket volume, fcap. 8vo. 58. cloth. 


A beautifal 


THE BOYNE AND BLACKWATER. 


ILLUSTRATED, HISTORICALLY AND 
TOPOGRAPHICALLY. 
By WILLIAH ROBERT WILDE, M.R.LA. 
With a Map and numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. 98. 6d. cloth. 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE LAKES 
OF KILLARNEY, 


AND THE SURROUNDING SCENERY. 
By JAMES FRASER. 
With a Map. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


LORD CLONCURRY’S PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, CORRECTED. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


GHOST STORIES AND TALES 
OF MYSTERY. 


With FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS by PHIZ. 
Small 8vo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE BRITISH GRASSES BEST 
SUITED FOR AGRICULTURE. 


By DAVID MOORE, M.R.I.A. A.L.S. &e. 
Curator of the Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin. 
With DRIED SPECIMENS of each kind. 
Third Edition, price 10s. 6d. folio. 


A HANDBOOK OF FIELD BOTANY; 


Comprising { aw FLOWERING PLANTS on FERNS 
digenous to the British Isles. 
Ww ith a Synoptical Table, ke. 
By WILLIAM E. STEELE, A.B. M.B. &c. 
Second Edition, revised, 78. 6d. cloth. 


THE MODERN READER AND 
* SPEAKER: 


A SELECTION OF POETRY AND PROSE. 


Ry DAVID CHARLES BELL, 
Professor of Elocution, &c. 
Second Edition, enlarged and improved, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


A COMPENDIUM OF HEBREW 
GRAMMAR, 


Designed to me the Study of the Language, and simplify the 
stem of the Vowel Points. 


To which are now v added the first Light Psalms in Hebrew. 


By the Bex. WILLIAM DE BURGH, M.A. 
Of Trinity College, Dublin. 


78. cloth lettered. 


James M‘Giasuan, 50, Upper Sackville-street, 
‘Dublin ; 





WILLIAM 8. ORB & CO. London and Liverpool. 


[May 31,%5] 
Lear 31,5] 


TAYLOR, WALTON AND 


MABERLY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS for JUNE 


on 
Baron Liebig. 
This day, complete in One Foolscap Volume, 
FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 
CHEMISTRY, 


In its RELATION to PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, AGRI. 
CULTURE, COMMERCE and POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
A New and Cheap Edition, Revised throughout, 
On Additional Letters SY 
*,* This New Edition of the Chemical Letters has 
rex nodelled. Besides new Letters on the Origin and Devel sioty 
of Chemical Science, it contains additional Letters, 
sults of the Author’s latest Researches in Agricultura, 
logical Chemistry, whilst the subject of Dietetics has 
ticular attention. 


and Pease 
Teceived par. 


Dr. Lardner. 
One Volume, large 12mo. 12s. 6d. cloth, 
A HAND-BOOK OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 
Frrst Course, containing MECHANICS—HYDROSTATIC3- 


HY DRAULICS—PNEU MATICS—SOUN D—and estes | 
trated with upwards of 400 Engravings. iy 


Professor Buff. 
One Foolscap Volume, 


LETTERS ON THE PHYSICS OF 
THE EARTH. 


Edited by Dr. A. W. HOFMANN, 
Professor in the Royal College of Chemistry. London. 
Early in Jun. 


Dr. Lardner. 
A New and Cheap Edition, large 12mo. 
THE STEAM ENGINE, STEAM 
NAVIGATION, 
ROADS AND RAILWAYS, 


EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. 


Revised and Completed to the present time. 
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REVIEWS 


Some Account of Domestic Architecture in 


England, from the Conquest to the End of 


the Thirteenth Century. 

Turner. J. H. Parker. 
Ir is ten years since Mr. Turner became an 
author by affixing his name to a separate publi- 
cation ;—and in this long time, with the excep- 
tion of certain short but valuable contributions 
tothe Archeological Journal, he has been con- 
tent to rest his name on the success of a privately 

rinted volume. Itis not often that private clubs 

be printing books contribute much to our store 
of important information; but it so happened 
that our old friend the Roxburghe Club (whose 
“Revels” still yield a smile to the many who 
remember them) by some good accident or 
other really did manage to put forth a book 
contributing much curious information on a 
curious point, and edited by a person com- 

tent to the task which he had undertaken. 
Phe volume to which we allude was, a goodly 
quarto of ‘ Early Household Expenses in Eng- 
land,’ printed at the expense of Mr. Botfield,— 
and edited, with an Introduction, by Mr. Hudson 
Turner. To that volume we directed particular 
attention at the time of its appearance,—and 
we drew largely on its pages for interesting 
information supplied by a person whose mind 
was conversant with details but whose writings 
were not overlaid with them. 

This long silence on the part of Mr. Turner 
was a matter of surprise to many,—and even, 
it is said, to the friends who knew him well. 
His readiness to impart his stores of informa- 
tion has been experienced by those antiquaries 
who chose to apply to him,—while his seeming 
unwillingness to write on his own account was 
attributed to a sort of Athelstane-like unreadi- 
ness rather than to a love of acquiring know- 
ledge and to a careless indifference for the 
reputation of an author. But here we have at 
last a pleasant and valuable volume, containing 
if not an ample at least a very admissible ac- 
count of the employment of the long ten years 
to which we have referred. 

There are few books so much wanted—and 
no book which we are less likely to get—than 
a progressive History of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the English people from the Conquest 
downwards. Horace Walpole meditated a book 
of this description,—and Lord Bute, when in 
power, held out the warm hand of royal en- 
couragement. But Bute went out of office— 
and the man who had the art of putting even 
trifles together in an attractive and deserved! 
important manner abandoned a task for which 
he was perfectly competent. Since Walpole’s 
time, Strutt and Shaw, and Hallam and Sir 
Walter Scott have made large scattered ad- 
ditions to our knowledge, —but we are still 
without a work even (and this is a bold age 
of authors) endeavouring to supply the want 
so generally felt. Whatever contributes to our 
stores of information on this subject must be 
looked on with interest as so much material 
awaiting the master mind to grasp and give the 
result of the whole of such knowledge in a way 
that will at once satisfy the antiquary and 
delight the general reader. 

Let who will undertake this too-long open 
“e, he will find it impossible not to refer 
to Mr. Turner’s second publication as well as 
to his first for matter of moment to the due 
understanding and completion of his subject. 
It is as a text-book on the social comforts and 
condition of the squires and gentry of England 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, that 
the leading value of Mr. Turner's present pub- 


By T. Hudson 


lication will be found to consist. To the archi- 
tect it can supply very little more than mate- 
rials for the history of his art. That the 
domestic dwellings of the English in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries should furnish useful 
hints for a Cockerell or a Barry in the nineteenth 
century is surely beyond the dreams of the 
most ardent admirers of medieval times. It 
would be absurd were we to find a Jew of our 
day taking the Jew’s house at Lincoln as a model 
for a house in St. Mary Axe,—or the Duke of 
Rutland adopting the hall of Oakham Castle 
(and we give the best existing example in- 
cluded in Mr. Turner’s volume) for the model 
. a hall at Belvoir Castle, or indeed anywhere 
else. 

Mr. Turner tells us in his Preface that the 
— treatise was first undertaken by Mr. 

ussey, but never carried to any extent by that 
gentleman. That Mr. Hussey should have 
abandoned his labours and handed over what 
he possessed on the subject to a student and 
a gentleman versed in the history and the 
materials for the history of Art in England is 
what might have been expected from a person 
of his sense and reputation. Very. little exists 
of our early domestic buildings of which an 
architect can speak architecturally,—but much 
for a student versed in records, able to employ 
them to public advantage, and to write learn- 
edly and pleasantly about.— 

“Tt occurred to me long since,” says Mr. Turner, 
“that our national records might be made available 
to illustrate the history of architecture in England. 
Strongly impressed with this opinion, I began, six- 
teen years ago, to note down every fact bearing on 
the subject which offered in the course of daily 
reference to those records for professional objects. It 
is in respect only of the information thus accumu- 
lated that I can claim any credit for the present 
work, and I trust that before it is concluded the 
value of these ancient documents, as unerring guides 
in the history of Art in this country from the close 
of the twelfth century, will be fully established.” 
This it will be seen gives a promise of a con- 
tinuation :—before, we trust, another’ interval 
of ten years. 

Mr. Turner commences his work with a short 
and sensible ‘ Introduction’ on the state of 
architecture in England previous to the twelfth 
century. From the concluding portion of this 
part of his work the following observations 
are taken.— 

“The stone quarries which appear to have been 
most generally used in the twelfth and following 
century, were those of Caen, Boulogne, Pevensey, 
Corfe, Reigate, Folkstone, and that of Egremont, in 
Cumberland. There were of course numerous other 
quarries which were used for buildings in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood, but those mentioned above 
supplied materials to all parts of the kingdom. Thus 
parts of Windsor castle were built of Egremont 
stone, both in the reigns of Henry the Second and 
of Edward the Third ; considering the difficulty and 
expense of bringing it by sea in those early times, 
this material would appear to have been then greatly 
esteemed; at present it is believed the Egremont 
quarries are scarcely known in the south of England. 
The stone commonly called ‘ Kentish-rag’ was, under 
the same name, extensively used early in the thir- 
teenth century; in 1282 the gaol of Newgate was 
repaired with ‘ Kentish-rag; at that time a boat 
load of it cost from 7s. 8d. to 11s. 7d. The material 
used for finishing, and for the mullions of windows, 
is usually termed free-stone, and was brought, in all 
probability, from Corfe. Caen stone appears to have 
been mainly employed for ashlar-work, as at the 
present time. The free-stone of Maidenestane, or 
Maidstone, cccurs in one record of this period, re- 
lating to a private building in London. The ma- 
terials used in laying the foundations of the better 
class of buildings may be judged of by the mode in 
which Master Michael of Canterbury, the architect 
of Eleanor’s cross in Cheapside, prepared the found- 

















ation of the royal chapel in the palace at Westmin- 








ster, in the year 1292. He used two ship loads of 
chalk, four hundred-weight of quick-lime, two ship 
loads of cinders, and one ship load of flints from 
Aylesford.” 

What follows relates to lime and plaster.— 

“In the thirteenth century lime was sold by the 
bag, as at present, as well as by the hgndred-weight ; 
in preparing it for mortar it was mixed with sand, 
and occasionally with pounded tile, a fact which may 
tend to correct the haste with which some antiquaries 
pronounce fragments of mortar in which that ingre- 
dient appears, wherever they may occur in medieval 
buildings, to be of Roman origin. At whatever 
period the use of gypsum may have been introduced 
into this country for plastering and whitewashing 
internal stone-work, it was certainly known by its 
present name of ‘ plaster of Paris,’ very early in the 
thirteenth century. Plasterers and whitewashers 
(dealbatores) are mentioned in the London assjze of 
the year 1212; and Necham, writing in the twelfth 
century, alludes to smoothing the surface of walls 
by the trowel. We are not to consider the practice 
of whitewashing stone-work as a vice peculiar to 
modern times. Our ancestors had as great an ob- 
jection to the natural surface of stone, whether in 
churches or other buildings, as any churchwardens 
or bricklayers of the nineteenth century. Several 
writs of Henry the Third are extant directing the 
Norman chapel in the Tower to be whitewashed: 
Westminster Hall was whitewashed for the corona- 
tion of Edward the First, and many other ancient 
examples might be cited. In fact, it seems to have 
been the rule to plaster ordinary stone-work; 
for instance, when Newgate was repaired in 1282, 
two new windows of free-stone were constructed ‘in 
the chamber where the justices sit,’ yet the account 
of the architect has this item, ‘in plaster of Paris 
bought to plaster the windows and the chamber 
where the justices sit, within, 13s. 4d. In the wages 
of a plasterer and his servant, four days, 2s. 8d.’” 

The subject of the early employment of bricks 
has not been sufficiently attended to.— 

“There is no mention of bricks in any ancient 
building account which has hitherto fallen under the 
writer’s notice. The art of working clay, one of the 
earliest arts, never fell wholly into abeyance in any 
country in which it had been once practised. In 
England it survived the period of Roman dominion, 
during which it was extensively cultivated; in the 
Domesday Survey potters appear among other crafts 
incidentally enumerated ; and people who could 
work at all in clay were likely to have made bricks. 
The silence of early records on this subject is the 
more remarkable because there are still existing 
buildings of the thirteenth century constructed in 
whole, or part, of these materials: it may be ac- 
counted for, by supposing that bricks continued to 
be made in the Roman fashion, and passed by the 
name of tiles: if so, tiles and tilers are mentioned as 
early as the twelfth century, and constantly occur 
in documents of succeeding periods. In 1289, Ed- 
ward tHe First began to enlarge the moat round the 
Tower; the clay thrown up was sold by the con- 
stable to certain tilers who worked in East Smith- 
field. Inthat year it produced only twenty shillings; 
but the alterations in the fosse were twelve years in 
progress, during which time the soil excavated and 
sold for the same purpose, yielded an average yearly 
profit to the exchequer of rather more than seven 
pounds: a very large sum, if the relative value of 
money be considered, and equal, at least, to a hun- 
dred pounds a year of the present currency. From 
this fact we may infer that the London manufacture 
of tiles was considerable at the close of the thirteenth 
century. The art of brick-making must, however, 
have been carried early in this country to a great 
state of perfection, if the specimens of moulded brick 
discovered in Essex, and attributed to the fourteenth 
century, were really the produce of native skill. But 
as it is in Essex and Suffolk, counties devoid of stone, 
that we find the earliest brick buildings, it is by no 
means improbable, that the materials were imported 
from Flanders, or manufactured on the spot by 
Flemish workmen, many of whom, it is well known, 
settled in the eastern counties at a remote time. It 
is certain, that in the fourteenth century tiles were 
imported from Fianders: during the progress of the 
works at St. George's chapel in the time of Edward 
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the Thitd, numerous entries appear in the accounts | 


of the purchase of Flemish tiles; three thousand 
were bought on one occasion to line the chimneys in 
the ehambers of the canons. Among the varieties 
of tile mentioned, are channel-tiles, paving-tiles, and 
rug-tiles. It ig rarely that old accounts supply any 
information respecting the cost or manufacture of 
those tiles which were employed in the construction 
of decorative pavements. Perhaps the earliest notice 
extant occurs in the building accounts of Thornton 
Abbey, in Lincolnshire, under the year 1313; it is 
for the purchase of earth to colour the tiles of the 
church.” 

The glazing of windows admits, as will be 
seen, of much curious illustration.— 

“ Although there are in this country many speci- 
mens of painted glass of the twelfth century, that 
material is not mentioned for ordinary glazing pur- 
poses in any document of so early a date hitherto 
discovered. It seems probable that it was originally 
confined to ecclesiastical buildings, and that windows 
in houses were simply closed by wooden shutters, 
iron-stanchions being sometimes introduced for greater 
safety. That in some cases the method of securing 
windows was very inefficient appears by an anecdote 
related by Matthew Paris. When Henry the Third 
was staying at the manor of Woodstock in the year 
1238, a person who feigned insanity made his ap- 
pearance in the hall, and summoned the king to 
resign his kingdom ; the attendants would have beaten 
and driven him away, but Henry making light of his 
conduct ordered them to desist and suffer the man 
to enjoy his delusions. In the night-time, however, 
the same individual contrived to enter the royal bed- 
chamber through a window, and made towards the 
king’s bed with a naked dagger in his hand; luckily 
the king was in another part of the house, and the 
intruder was discovered and secured. Where windows 
were externally mere narrow apertures, widely splayed 
on the inside, it is probable that there were internal 
shutters; but it is clear from early drawings that 
shutters frequently opened outwards, being attached 
by hinges to the head of the window; in such in- 
stances they were kept open by props. It would 
appear that canvas or a similar material was occa- 
sionally used instead of glass in early times; that it 
was employed to fill in the windows of churches 
before they were glazed, as early as the thirteenth 
century, does not admit of doubt, inasmuch as its 
application to that purpose is specifically mentioned 
in the building accounts of Westminster Abbey in 
the reign of Henry the Third. Whenever purchases 
of glass are noted in ancient accounts we find that 
it was bought atso much per foot ; indeed it may be 
observed, generally, that there has been little vari- 
ation in the customs of trade in this country since 
the date of the earliest records existing.” 

At atime when external as well as internal 
decoration is so much talked about as it at pre- 
sent is, whatever relates to the early practice in 
England is important.— 

“ It may seem extraordinary to suggest the proba- 
bility that ashlaring was sometimes painted during 
this century; yet it is often so represented in contem- 
porary drawings, and the fact can scarcely be ac- 
counted for by supposing that artists introduced 
colour in that respect for the mere purpose of en- 
hancing the effect of their work; more especially 
when it is considered how very literal the pictorial 
efforts of the age appear to have been. Without in- 
sisting that such was really the case, it may be ob- 
served that the blocks are generally painted in alter- 
nate colours, like a chess-board, and it is not impro- 
bable that the fashion may have been borrowed from 
continental examples. The overflowing of the people 
of the north upon southern and eastern Europe 
during the first crusades, ultimately exercised much 
influence upon the various arts of their respective 
countries, and it is scarcely necessary to add that ex- 
ternal decoration in colour, natural or artificial, was 
an ordinary feature of the more remarkable buildings 
of the Italian cities and of Constantinople. It will 
be seen, when we come to treat of the state of do- 
mestic architecture in the fourteenth century, that 
one of the towers of Windsor Castle was undoubtedly 
painted in various colours on the exterior. The flint 
pannelling in ecclesiastical and secular buildings in 
Norfolk, and other parts, although it may have origi- 





nated in a scarcity of stone, proves that mere diver- 
sity of colour was considered a legitimate means of 
producing architectural effect externally.” 

What Mr. Turner has to'say on that portion 
of his house which an Englishman holds so dear 
—the fireside—will be read with interest.— 

“ Frequently the only fire-place in the building 
was in the private chamber, or solar, annexed to the 
hall, on the upper story, over the cellar. The chim- 
ney-piece remaining:in the house at Boothby Pagnell 
presents a good example of the form generally pre- 
valent in this century, and corresponds very minutely 
with the representations of fire-places in contem- 
porary illuminations. Indeed down to the fifteenth 


_century there is yery little variation in the general 


design of fire-places. At Rochester castle they have 
semicircular arches, ornamented with zigzags, and 
with shafts in the jambs. In Colchester castle the 
fire-places are constructed of Roman-like tiles, which 
give them an earlier appearance, but their real date 
seems to be the Norman period. At Newcastle there 
is a fire-place of this period, with a segmental arch 
ornamented with the usual Norman billet. There 
are several fire-places at Fountains abbey of this 
century. At Coningsburgh castle the opening of the 
chimney is square, with shafts in the jambs, and what 
is called a straight arch, that is, the mantel-piece is 
formed of several stones joggled together. This is 
the case also at Fountains abbey. In the Norman 
house adjoining the west wall of Southampton, there 
is, on the first floor, another instance, differing from 
that at Boothby Pagnell, inasmuch as it has shafts in 
the jambs; there the chimney appears to have been 
carried up to the top of the wall, which was certainly 
not always the case, the vent for the smoke being 
sometimes pierced through the wall.” 


Of the London houses in the twelfth century 
we have a full and particular account.— 

“The most satisfactory evidence exists of the style 
in which the better class of houses in towns were 
built, in London at least, during this century. The 
citizens assembled, in the first year of the reign of 
Richard I., enacted certain regulations ‘for appeas- 
ing the contentions which sometimes arise among 
neighbours touching boundaries made or to be made 
between their lands, so that such disputes might be 
settled according to that which was then provided and 
ordained. And the said provision and ordinance was 
called an Assize.” We learn from this remarkable 
document, which is printed at length in the Appendix, 
that in ancient times, that is, in times anterior to the 
year 1189, the greater part of the city was built of 
wood, the houses being roofed with straw, reeds, and 
similar materials. The frequent fires which took 
place owing to this mode of building, and more par- 
ticularly the great conflagration in the first year of 
the reign of Stephen, which spread from London 
bridge to the church of St. Clement Danes, destroy- 
ing in its progress the cathedral, compelled the citi- 
zens to adopt some measures to avert the recurrence 
of such a calamity. Therefore, says the Assize, 
‘many citizens, to avoid such danger, built according 
to their means, on their ground, a stone house covered 
and protected by thick tiles against the fury of fire, 
whereby it often happened that when a fire arose in 
the city and burnt many edifices and had reached 
such a house, not being able to injure it, it there be- 
came extinguished, so that many neighbours’ houses 
were wholly saved from fire by that house.’ It is 
clear from this statement, that up to the first of 
Stephen houses in London were constructed much as 
they had been’ in the earlier Saxon times, almost 
wholly of wood; but from that period a change began 
to take place; the inhabitants were encouraged to 
build of stone, and, to that end, various privileges 
were conceded to those who adopted the new fashion, 
These privileges are detailed in the Assize of 1189.” 

This curious Assize is silent about chimneys; 
—upon which, Mr. Turner says :— 

“Tt will be remarked that chimneys are not once 
named in either of the Assizes; no provision is made 
for them in the construction of a party wall. At first 
sight this omission would seem to favour the belief 
that in towns as in the country, fire-places were ordi- 
narily on the upper story of a house. It must be 
recollected, however, that to have permitted the 
making of a fire-place in walls which were devised as 
a protection against the ravages of fire, would have 





been, in some measure, to defeat the object Of the 
ordinance, and:that the walls in front and rear of 
house were still applicable to the construction of 
hearths and flues. “Still,-itis singular that a set of 
regulations originating in a wish to avert the Conse. 
quences of fire, should make no reference to the fre. 
quent cause of that calamity. It: may be o! 

that in London houses ofthis period the kitchen and 
brewhouse were on the ground floor, and there 

no reason to doubt that there was a -fire-place in it 
also.” 

Here, for the present at least, we must con. 
clude : — but not without observing that My 
Turner's handsomely-printed volume is profurely 
illustrated with careful woodcuts of all important 
existing remains, made from drawings by Mr. 
Blore and Mr. Twopeny. 





Pictures of Sweden. 
sen. Bentley. 
By this time the melodies of the author of ‘The 
Improvisatore’ are pretty familiar to the En. 
glish reader. His humorous melancholy—his 
grace—his sentiment—his love of nature—his 
delight in everything that belongs to a theatre 
—his child-like vain glory—have been all 
arranged and repeated again in his fictions and 
travels and fairy tales (the last, the most perfect 
of his works). But though the tune and its 
turns be known, the subject-matter is always s 
tastefully set thereunto by Herr Andersen, that 
we have no grief against an old friend because 
he cannot find a new mode every lustre, and 
because he will not feign to be what he is not 
on the futile speculation of making effect by 
forced variety. For instance (to plunge at once 
without attempt at catalogue or connexion into 
the heart of this picture-book), who but Herr 
Andersen could have given us such a glimpse 
as the following of ‘The Midsummer Festival 

in Lacksand’ ?— 

“Lacksand lay on the other side of the dale-elr, 
which the road now led us over for the third or fourth 
time. The: picturesque bell-tower of red_ painted 
beams, erected at a distance from the church, rose 
above the tall trees on the clayey declivity: old 
willows hung gracefully over the rapid stream. The 
floating bridge rocked under us—nay, it even sank a 
little, so that the water splashed under the horse's 
hoofs; but these bridges have such qualities! The 
iron chains that held it rattled, the planks creaked, 
the boards splashed, the water rose, and murmured 
and roared, and so we got over where the road slants 
upwards towards the town. Close opposite here the 
last year’s May-pole still stood with withered flowers. 
How many hands that bound these flowers are now 
withered in the grave? It is far prettier to go up on 
the sloping bank along the elv, than to follow the 
straight high-road into thetown. The path conducts 
us, between pasture fields and leaf trees, up to the 
parsonage, where we passed the evening with ‘the 
friendly family. The clergyman himself was but 
lately dead, and his relatives were all in mourning. 
There was something about the young daughter—I 
knew not myself what it was,—but I was led to 
think of the delicate flax flower, too delicate for ‘the 
short northern summer. They spoke about the Mid- 
summer Festival the next day, and of the winter 
season here, when the swans, often more than thirty 
at a time, sit (motionless themselves) on the ely, and 
utter strange, mournful tones. They always come 
in pairs, they said, two and two, and thus they also 
fly away again. If one of them dies, its partner 
always remains a long time after all the others are 
gone; lingers, laments, and then flies away alone and 
solitary. When I left the parsonage in the evening, 
the moon, in its first quarter, was up. The May-pole 
was raised ; the little steamer, ‘ Prince Augustus 
with several small vessels in tow, came over the Siljan 
lake and into the elv; a musician sprang on shore, 
and began to play dances under the tall wreathed 
May-pole. And there was soon a merry circle round 
it—all so happy, as if the whole of life were but 4 
delightful summer night. Next morning was 
Midsummer Festival. It was Sunday, the 24th of 
June, and a beautiful sunshiny day it was. “The 


By Hans Christian Ander. 
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jeturesque ‘sight: at the festival is to see the 
Hae vont the different parishes coming in crowds, 
jndarge boats over Siljan’s lake,-and landing on its 
We drove out to the landing-place, Barke- 
dale, and before we got out of the town, we met whole 
coming from there, as well as from the moun- 
tains. Close by the town of Lacksand, there is a row 
of low wooden shops on both sides of the way, which 
only get their interior light through the doorway. 
form a whole street, and serve as stables for 
the parishioners, but also—and it was particularly 
the case that morning—to go into and arrange their 
Almost all the shops or sheds were filled 
with nt women, who were anxiously busy about 
their dresses, careful to get them into the right folds, 
and in the mean time peeped continually out of the 
doot tosee who came past. The number of arriving 
church-goers increased—men, women, and children, 
old and young, even infants; for at the Midsummer 
Festival no one stays at home to take care of them, 
and so of course they must come too—all must go to 
church, What a dazzling army of colours! Fiery 
red and grass green aprons meet our gaze. The dress 
ofthe women is a black skirt, red bodice, and white 
sleeves: all of them had a psalm-book wrapped in 
the folded silk pocket-handkerchief. The little girls 
were entirely in yellow, and with red aprons; the 
very least were in Turkish-yellow clothes. The men 
were dressed in black coats, like our palet6ts, em- 
proidered with red woollen cord; a red band with a 
tassel hung down from the large black hat ; with dark 
knee breeches, and blue stockings, with red leather 
qiters—in short, there was a dazzling richness of 
colour, and that, too, on a bright sunny morning in 
the'forest road. This road led down a steep to the 
lake, which was smooth and blue. Twelve or four- 
teen long boats, in form like gondolas, were already 
drawn up on the flat strand, which here is covered 
with large stones. These stones served the persons 
who landed, as bridges; the boats were laid alongside 
them, and the people clambered up, and went and 
bore each other on land. ‘here certainly were at 
feast a thousand persons on the strand ; and far out 
othe lake, one could see ten or twelve boats more 
coming, some with sixteen oars, others with twenty, 
my, even with four-and-twenty, rowed by men and 
women, and every boat decked out with green 
branches. These, and the varied clothes, gave to 
the whole an appearance of something so festal, so 
fantastically rich, as one would hardly think the north 
possessed. The boats came nearer, all crammed full 
af living freight ; but they came silently, without 
noise or talking, and rowed up to the declivity of the 
forest. The boats were drawn up on the sand: it 
was.a fine subject for a painter, particularly one 
point—the way up the slope, where the whole mass 
moved on between the trees and bushes. The most 
prominent figures there, were two ragged urchins, 
clothed entirely in bright yellow, each witha skin 
bundle on his shoulders. They were from Gagne, 
the poorest parish in Dalecarlia. There was also a 
lame man with his blind wife: I thought of the fable 
of my childhood, of the lame and the blind man: the 
lame man lent his eyes, and the blind his legs, and 
so they reached the town. And we also reached the 
town and the church, and thither they all thronged : 
they said there were above five thousand persons 
asembled there. The church-service began at five 
clock. The pulpit and organ were ornamented 
With flowering lilacs; children sat with lilac-flowers 
and branches of birch ; ‘the little ones had each a 
piece of oat-cake, which they enjoyed. There was 
thesacrament for the young persons who had been 
confirmed ; there were organ-playing and psalm-sing- 
ng; but there were a terrible screaming of children, 
and the sound of heavy footsteps; the clumsy, iron- 
thed Dal shoes tramped loudly upon the stone floor. 
Allthe church pews, the gallery pews, and the centre 
aisle were quite filled with people. In the same 
asle one saw various groups—playing children and 
Pious old folks: by the sacristy there sat a young 
mother giving suck to her child—she was a living 

Mage of the Madonna herself.” 


Herr Andersen’s gleanings at Vadstene, 
gain, are charming.—He is the man of men to 
, under ‘the walls of a ruined convent. 
like Old Mortality, he sits beside no grave 
‘without the legend traced on the stone becoming 





clearer because he has halted there. In Upsala, 
we are among court—not cloister—traditions : 
—of which the following is a rude, sharp, bright 


specimen.— 


“King Erik the Fourteenth, whose gloomy dis- 
trust often amounted to insanity, thought that the 
nobility aimed at his life. His favourite, Goran 
Persson, found it to his advantage to strengthen him 
in this belief. He hated most the popularly favoured 
race of the Stures, and of them, the light-haired 
Niels Sture in particular; for Erik thought that he 
had read in the stars that a man with light hair should 
hurl him from the throne; and as the Swedish Gene- 
ral after the lost battle of Svarteaa, laid the blame 
on Niels Sture, Erik directly believed it, yet dared 
not to act as he desired, but even gave Niels Sture 
royal presents. Yet because he was again accused 
by one single person of having checked the advance 
of the Swedish army at Bihiis, Erik invited him to 
his palace at Svartsj6, gave him an honourable place 
at his royal table, and let him depart in apparent 
good faith for Stockholm, where, on his arrival, the 
heralds were ordered to proclaim in the streets: 
‘Niels Sture is a traitor to his country!’ There 
Goran Persson and the German retainers seized him, 
and sat him by force on the executioner’s most 
miserable hack; struck him in the face so that the 
blood streamed down, placed a tarred straw crown on 
his head, and fastened a paper with derisive words, 
on the saddle before him. They then let a row of 
hired beggar-boys and old fish-wives go in couples 
before, and to the tail of the horse they bound two 
fir-trees, the roots of which dragged on the ground 
and swept the street after the traitor. Niels Sture 
exclaimed that he had not deserved this treatment 
from his King, and he begged the groom, who went 
by his side, and had served him in the field of battle, 
to attest the truth like an honest man; when they all 
shouted aloud, that he suffered innocently, and had 
acted like a true Swede. But the procession was 
driven forward through the streets without stopping, 
and at night Niels Sture was conducted to prison. 
King Erik sits in his royal palace: he orders the 
torches and candles to be lighted, but they are of no 
avail—his thoughts’ scorpions sting his soul. ‘ I have 
again liberated Niels Sture,’ he mutters; ‘I have had 
placards put up at every street-corner, and let the 
heralds proclaim that no one shall dare to speak 
otherwise than well of Niels Sture! I have sent him 
on an honourable mission to a foreign court, in order 
to sue for me in marriage! He has had reparation 
enough made to him; but never will he, nor his 
mighty race, forget the derision and shame I have 
made him suffer. They will all betray me—kill 
me!’ And King Erik commands that all Sture’s 
kindred shall be made prisoners. King Erik sits in 
his royal palace: the sun shines, but not into the 
King’s heart. Niels Sture enters the chamber with 
an answer of consent from the royal bride, and the 
King shakes him by the hand, making fair promises 
—and the following evening Niels Sture is a prisoner 
in Upsala Palace. King Erik’s gloomy mind is dis- 
turbed; he has no rest; he has no peace, between 
fear and distrust. He hurries away to Upsala Palace; 
he will make all straight and just again by marrying 
Niels Sture’s sister. Kneeling, he begs her impri- 
soned father’s consent, and obtains it; but in the very 
moment, the spirit of distrust is again upon him, and 
he cries in his insanity:—‘ But you will not forgive 
me the shame I brought on Niels!’ At the same 
time, Goran Persson announced that King Erik’s 
brother, John, had escaped from his prison, and that 
a revolt was breaking out. And Erik ran, with a 
sharp dagger into Niel’s Sture’s prison.— Art thou 
there, traitor to thy country!" he shouted, and thrust 
the dagger into Sture’s arm; and Sture drew it out 
again, wiped off the blood, kissed the hilt, and _re- 
turned the weapon to the King, saying: —‘ Be lenient 
with me, Sire; I have not deserved your disfavour.’-— 
Erik laughed aloud. ‘Ho! ho! do but hear the 
villain! how he can pray for himself!"—And the 
King’s halberdier stuck his lance through Niels 
Sture’s eye, and thus gave him his death. Sture’s 
blood cleaves to Upsala Palace—to King Erik always 
and everlastingly. No church masses can absolve 
his soul from that base crime. Let us now go to the 
church. A little flight of stairs in the side aisle leads 
us up'to a vaulted chamber, where kings’ crowns and 





sceptres, taken from the coffins of the dead, are de- 
posited in wooden closets. Here, in the corner, 
bangs Niels Sture’s blood-eovered clothes and knight's 
hat, on the outside of which a small silk glove is 
fastened. It was his-betrothed one’s dainty glove— 
that which he, knight-like, always bore.” 

Herr Andersen, who is known to ess the 
talent of a raconteur in no ordinary degree, and 
to be fond of exercising it, cannot deal with’'the 
facts of Swedish history and of Swedish scenery 
without indulging in interludes and episodes 
which belong to his own brain-country,—and 
to none beside. There is here more than one 
tale which poetical readers will love to read.— 
More practical ones, again, who cannot dream 
“with the half-shut eye,” will prefer the chap- 
ters on ‘Fahlun’ and ‘ Danemora,’ in which the 
mines of Sweden, with all their mysteries, are 
sketched so as to make the flesh creep on the 
bones: of those who are nervous when height 
and depth are the matters in question.—In 
brief, this last book by Herr Andersen will be 
welcome to all who have heretofore welcomed 
him :—while those callous to the spell on former 
occasions may this time yield him their company 
cordially, because his show-box brings before 
us more clearly than they have often been pre- 
sented the works and the ways—the climate and 
the people—ofa country sointeresting as Sweden. 





A Glimpse at the Great Western Republic. By 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Cunynghame. Bentley. 
A.tnoven books on America are now as plen- 
tiful as blackberries, the present volume will be 
found both useful and entertaining by such as 
may chance to take it up. Colonel Cunynghame, 
who is an officer serving in Canada, left Mont- 
real on the 30th of September, 1850, for a tour 
through the United States. He travelled first 
westward along the great lakes which separate 
Canada from the States,—revisiting Niagara on 
his way; then, after a few days’ grouse-shooting 
in the north of Illinois, struck the Mississippi 
in the State of Iowa; thence, sailed down the 
stream to New Orleans, glancing at the more 
remarkable places in the Western States; 
and finally made his way back, through the 
Southern and Eastern States, to Montreal. This 
circuit, during which he set foot in, or saw, all 
the States of the Union, with the exception of 
six, occupied him only 53 days; the entire dis- 
tance traversed was 5,300 miles; and the entire 

expense was 53/. sterling. 

So hurried a scamper could not, of course, 
afford materials for anything in the shape of a 
general description of the United States and 
their inhabitants; and accordingly the volume 
consists only of details of the Colonel's expe- 
rience of American railways, steamers, and 
hotels,—interspersed with hints to emigrants to 
the Far-West, random reflections on slavery 
and the Fugitive Slave Bill, casual remarks on 
American manners and customs as seen by the 
flying visitor, and advices to such tourists as, 
like the Colonel himself, may wish to enjoy a 
few days’ sport while passing through the prai- 
ries. But as the book pretends to be nothing 
more than it is, and as the writer seems to be 
a shrewd and intelligent observer, it is more 
interesting, especially in the earlier part, than 
might at first be expected. Here is another tes- 
timony to the fact, so often asserted, that the 
Irish make industrious and prosperous emi- 
grants.— 

“Of first-class passengers [on Lake Ontario] we 
had not a very large number, but there were many 
emigrants bound ‘to the west. We also had about a 
dozen horses of the Norman French breed, and I 
entered into conversation with the owner of one of 
them, a native of Michaelstown, county of Cork. 
He stated ‘that he arrived in this country nineteen 
years since, and as usual without a cent; but he was 
now owner of 130 acres of land in ‘the ‘rear of ‘the 
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town of Coburg, on the Canada side of Lake Ontario: 
this farm, which was under very partial cultivation, 
he had now sub-let for the small sum of thirty dollars 
per annum ;—that at present he resided at Rochester, 
in the state of New York, and hired himself out asa 
day labourer. This course he intended to pursue as 
long as his health and strength were good; and even- 
tually, with the money he should have saved, to retire 
upon and improve his own property. He told me 
that during a portion of the summer he was in the 
receipt of two dollars per day, in addition to his board, 
and that at no portion of the year did he make less 
than one dollar; that these wages were invariably 
paid in hard cash; that he was now returning from 
Montreal, where he had been upon a speculation 


which he had undertaken entirely on his own account; 


and that from the proceeds of his savings he had paid 
one hundred and thirty dollars, besides twenty more 
for expences, for the stout, little, grey horse which he 
pointed out tome. With him he intended to breed, 
—a lucrative business in the States. * * How un- 
accountable and singular a fact it is, that whereas the 
Irish in their own country are the most improvident 
race on the face of the globe, no sooner do they land 
in America than almost in all instances they appear 
to undergo a compleie regeneration: they become 
thrifty, active, and industrious; and in point of agri- 
cultural pursuits they even perhaps excel both the 
English and the Scotch, who sometimes fail by com- 
mencing upon too extensive a scale, or entering upon 
too neat and expensive a method of agriculture, 
scarcely suited to the primitive country in which they 
have taken up their abode, and find to their cost and 
utter mortification that none but rough farming will 
as yet pay, except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of some of the few lapse cities.” 

Colonel Cunyinghame’s accounts of the re- 
sources and rapid developement of the Western 
States confirm all that has been said on that 
subject ; and the prospects which he holds forth 
to emigrants who np | settle there, and especially 
in Iowa, are most cheering. The following is 
his detailed advice to an agricultural emigrant 
leaving England for America with 300/. in his 
pocket. What the Colonel’s own amount of 
agricultural experience may be, we do not know; 
but we have considerable faith in his sagacity, 
—and doubtless, before penning so exact a list 
of directions on so important a matter, he has 
taken care to be well informed.— 

“As I have now spoken of the capabilities of 
this fine agricultural district, I will put down a rough 
calculation of the capital required to commence 
farming on a small scale in the Prairies, and the 
manner in which it would be disbursed by an emi- 
grant, presupposing that he would rather purchase 
land, at an advanced price in a tolerably good situ- 
ation, with the command of a market, and at not too 
great a distance from a town, than in an inconvenient 
situation, at the Government price of one and a 
quarter dollar per acre. I will suppose the family 
of the intended emigrant to consist of himself, his 
wife, and one or two small children, and that he is 
in the possession of three hundred pounds sterling ; 
I should recommend him to expend as small a sum 
as possible before leaving home ; indeed, I may add, 
that the family had better go with only the clothes 
upon their backs, than a large assortment of things ; 
and therefore the entire outfit of himself and family 
I confine to the small sum of ten pounds; the jour- 
ney to the port of embarkation, and the voyage out, 
I place at twenty four pounds; the route by railroad, 
steamboat, &c. either to Illinois or Iowa, at twenty- 
Jour pounds more. I should recommend him above 
all things to purchase nothing, however much he may 
be persuaded to do so, until he reaches the place of 
his destination ; for although I am well aware that 
a saving upon some articles might be effected, yet 
from his ignorance of the country, he is apt to make 
mistakes in the choice of his stock, so that on the 
whole, I am convinced, he will not regret my coun- 
sel. I would on no account advise him to retain 
more money in his own possession than the difference 
of the first hundred pounds, now reduced to about 
forty; for the remainder of his capital he should 
have obtained good bills upon some house of known 
respectability in New York. Arrived at the sea-port, 
across the Atlantic, let him not listen to the advice 








first of one man then of another, but without loss of 
time take the most speedy route to his destination, 
which we will suppose to be the prairies. Whether 
he has landed at New York or Quebec, his way will 
then be through Buffalo; arrived there, he will find 
the steamer to Detroit, thence the railroad to Chicago. 
In the height of summer he may take the longer 
route from Buffalo by Lake Huron and Machinnan, 
and thence through Lake Michigan to Chicago ; but 
I imagine it will not be less expensive, and probably 
to an emigrant not more agreeable, and he would 
certainly add by this route four or five days to the 
length of his journey. From Chicago, let him pro- 
ceed at once to Peru by canal, or to La Salle, at the 
head of the navigation of the Illinois River. Arrived 
there, I should recommend his leaving his family ; 
during which time he should take a hasty survey of 
the prairies between Peru and the Mississippi, con- 
tinuing down that river as faras Keorkurk, ahd from 
thence he should visit the Demoine Valley, the finest 
agricultural district in the State of Iowa. He must 
be especially careful not to be tempted to establish 
himself too far from the market, by a cheap bargain, 
and never to forget that in an inverse ratio from what 
it is at home, here the first price of the land is by 
no means the weightiest part of the investment. 
Having then selected his position, he should return 
to his family, and lose no time in removing them to 
a spot as near as possible to that which he has de- 
cided upon. He should next draw for the remainder 
of his fortune, and complete his purchase, by paying 
for the land he has bought in ready money. He will 
now have to erect a house, to purchase stock, &c., 
probably according to a scale which I here introduce. 


Expended on outfitin England .. .. .. £10 
Journey to sea-port town, and voyage out .. .. 24 
Journey, after landing in America, to place of des- 
tination > ae oe Ge ee a 
Expended prior to settling .. .. .. «2 «2 os 
Purchase of 80 acres of land, say at3 dols. per acre 5 
Expense of erecting a farm-house, 100 dols, . 2 
Team of horses, waggon, and harness, 2U0dols. .. 
Fencing-in farm, 75 dols. .- . oh 6 
Breaking up prairie, 75 dols, “ 
Farming materials and cow, 75 dols. .. .. 
Expense of maintenance first year, 100 dols. 
ae ee ee ee ee oe 
Remains still in hand, 125 dols. 


The writer’s remarks on American slavery 
are not particularly new; but his account of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill and its effects is worth 
quoting.— 

“ For many years past, the excitement respecting 
the slave question had not run so high as it did at 
the period of my visit to the United States. The 
Fugitive Slave Bill, which made such a noise through- 
out the whole Union, had just passed the legislature; 
and by this it was enacted that should a master dis- 
cover his fugitive property in a Northern or non- 
slaveholding state, the method of recovering it was 
to have the runaway arrested, and brought before a 
commissioner, who after due examination of evidence 
upon oath, was bound to order the slave to be given 
up to his rightful owner, provided that he could 
clearly prove the individual to be his lawful property. 
Formerly, the law allowed the capture of runaway 
slaves equally in the non-slaveholding states as in the 
others, but the methcd of regaining possession of 
them was more difficult and much more doubtful. 
The case had to be brought before a jury, who re- 
turned their verdict, which, in consequence of the 
antipathy to slavery in the free states, was almost in- 
variably in favour of the prisoner. This rendered the 
law so dead a letter, that the owner seldom or never 
deemed it worth his while to resort to it, feeling cer- 
tain that the recovery of his property by this means 
was hopeless. In consequence, therefore, of the lax 
way in which the law had been carried into effect, 
vast numbers of fugitives resided without fear in many 
of the Northern cities; the new law, therefore, caused 
a perfect terror among the black population, but 
especially along the British frontier, in the State of 
New York, and at Detroit, in Michigan, which were 
the particular haunts of the runaway slaves; vast 
numbers fled across the border to seek: protection 
under the monarchical flag of Great Britain, from 
that of the free and independent banner under which 
they had lately been enrolled.” 

Colonel Cunynghame complains a little, 
though with more good humour than most 
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English travellers, of the want of Civility of 
railway officials and hotel servants in most 
of America. At one hotel he had to clean bis 
boots himself; and it was not an Wcomme 
thing, he says, for a railway clerk or a waite 
when asked a civil question, to stare a fey 
seconds, and then coolly turn his back. Q, 
board the steamers, too, he found that using hi, 
own tooth-brush instead of the public one 
above the sink for the general convenience Was 
regarded as an aristocratic proceeding —i, 
community of tooth-brushes being still, as jp 
the time of Dickens’s ‘ Notes,’ he seems to cop. 
sider, one of the American cherished tenets of 
democracy. It was with some difficulty aly 
that the Colonel accommodated himself t 
American precocity. Addressing a boy at , 
hotel door thus—‘ Will you help me, my boy. 
to carry in my portmanteau?” he was met with 
the indignant rebuff—“ Well, if I’m a boy, what 
are men in your country?” And again— 
“At the public table at Lochport, a boy, abou 
thirteen years of age, entered freely into converg. 
tion respecting the merits of the different candidates 
who were about to stand (or run, as it is here termed) 
at the next election, for some government offices at 
the neighbouring town. This embryo politician was 
condemning one party for coalescing with the Whigs, 
and another for too highly favouring the democratic 
party. It would, moreover, astonish some of our rn. 
spectable elderly men of business, to observe with 
what an air of freedom a young fellow, of fifteen or 
sixteen, will strut into a counting-house, carefully re. 
move his gloves, and having placed his cane in the 
corner, open his pocket-book, and transact busines 
to the amount of many thousand dollars, then whistle 
an opera tune, and ask your opinion, not forgetting 
first to give his own, respecting the merits of Jemy 
Lind. I received it, as the opinion of an intelligent 
person of New York, that most of the America 
youths are really wonderful at business, their quick. 
ness being perfectly surprising, in which they far su- 
pass any Europeans by many years their seniors, but 
that after the age of twenty-five or thirty, they were 
not superior to the sedate German, the more modest 
Scot, or prudent Englishman.” 
These, however, are but trifles; and the Colonel 
is in the main a great admirer of the energetic 
Americans. One curious fact, which he relates 
as illustrative of American manners, will be re- 
ceived with interest in this country, where we 
do not think it has been known before.— 
“While speaking of Buffalo, I may here relate 
what we should consider, at home at least, a singular 
circumstance—that a daughter of the present Pre- 
sident of the United States is still a teacher here, at 
an academy for young ladies. The gentleman who 
related to me this circumstance, assured mé that the 
young lady in question felt herself in a more honour 
able position when usefully employed in the success 
ful attainment of her own independence, than sur- 
rounded by the statesmen of the republic, in the 
saloons of the palace of the President at Washington.” 
Although Colonel Cunynghame has appeared 
in print before, he is by no means perfect in the 
practice of syntax. Many of his sentences defy 
rammatical construction; and even the title of 
is volume is bad English. We say, “a glance 
at,” or “a glimpse of,”—not “a glimpse at. 
But we prefer good sense with occasional bed 
syntax to the best of syntax without sense. 





The Life of Edward Baines, late M.P. for the 
Borough of Leeds. By his Son, Edward 
Baines. Longman & Co. 

We are told by the biographer of the late 

Mr. Baines, that the first schoolmaster of his 

father prophesied that he would either be 4 

great man or be hanged :—and as it is here 

made manifest that he failed to arrive at 
latter distinction, the reader is somewhat co 

cently allowed to infer that he verified the o 

on the other side of his character and career. 

This assumption is somewhat unwisely p 
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——, 
civility « forward —as it tends to divert attention from the 


most : eal and general interest in which the 
clean ky eee a nook as the late member for 
ncommoy might be made to abound. A great man, 
& Waite, MM i, the ordinary sense of the word—a man of 
re 8 fey ME cinal genius or commanding fortunes—he 
ack. Op I ws not; but commencing at a low level of 
using his [M ocial standing, with good natural talents, 
one jg had the merit of winning his own way by 
ience was conduct, resolute abstemiousness and busi- 
ing,—the ness tact, to a position of mark and honour in 
till, as in his adopted town. During the latter and most 
NS to cop. rous years of his life, we are told, it was 
tenets of MM, local habit to call him the Franklin of 
culty alo MM Leeds. This manner of describing a public 
— to Mf man by comparisons, though it perhaps belongs 
0 
: nA n to the What Pitt is to Addington 
met with London is to Paddington : ' z 
boy, what fg school of illustration, is not inapt in this parti- 
Waa cular case. The two men had many points both 
boy, abou: fq of personal character and of outward fortune 
conver. yin common. They both began a: working 
candidate; printers. ‘They both quitted their native towns 
re termed,) [to settle in larger and more active ones. They 
t offices at IH vere equally remarkable for attention to busi- 
itician was fH ness and for success in it. They both became 
the Whigs, If members of the legislatures of their respective 
democratic HH countries. Temperate habits, sterling sense, 
of our te god temper, and indefatigable industry were 
yn with Bcommon to the two. But _Franklin’s was a 
didi larger, bolder, and more original mind. His 
ae rd the maxims condense into a few phrases a world of 
ct busines fq practical wisdom. His great strength, however, 
1en whistle (4 in politics and statesmanship; but even in 
"forgetting ff his leisure hours he played with the lightning 
: of Jenny and pondered over a scheme of universal lan- 
intelligent # guage. While the intellect of the American 
American ff vas chiefly devoted to a cultivation of the use- 
veir quick- i ful—it had also the grand, abrupt, and daring 
ey far su i fights which belong, not so much to calm good 
eniors, but Hi nse, as to genius. His Leeds representative 
—— wither reached his heights nor fathomed his 
cae depths, Altering the above quotation, we 
e Colonel might say without injustice or incorrectness, 
that 
ed tes Franklin is to Baines 
, What Windsor is to Staines. 
vill bere The personal history of the late editor and 
where we proprietor of the Leeds Mercury is not likely to 
— terest the reader for amusement. No startling 
ere relate Hf incident, no romance of real life, lends a lustre 
° — tothe homely theme. From first to last, it was 
mv at yt career of slow, een. and certain pros- 
ioe perity. There are no brilliant successes to record, 
é that the sudden failures to deplore. ‘The account of 
re honour § His literary works, ‘ The History of the War’ and 
ie success: § The History of Lancashire,’ produces no ex- 
than sur- Hilement to writer or reader; for the younger 
ic, in the i idward Baines writes as the elder Edward 
shington.” Hi Baines seems to have lived—steadily, sternly, 
appeared Mvithout passion, and without excess of an 
ect in the kind. The chief interest which the volume will 
nces defy ff heve for strangers will lie in what amount of light 
1¢ title of Fitthrows on the progress of the middle classes in 
‘a glance the great towns of Yorkshire, from the breaking 
npse at.” fH out of the Revolutionary War until the repeal 
onal bad of the Corn Laws. But we regret to say that 
nse. ten this subject is only touched incidentally 
hee and there, or illustrated by the general 
__ for the i the a be — _ os 
‘ how more formally and distinctly the 
Edward sate of opinion, the habits vf life, the ocean 
satistics of the class in which Mr. Baines lived, 
the late § vitha history of the changes through which they 
et of his € passed. Mr. Bamford, the stocking-weaver 
her be 4 #f ofMiddleton, known to our readers as the author 
is here ff of‘ Passages in the Life of a Radical,’ has done 
e at the fi thisfor his order in the most interesting and 
compli § instructive manner ; and scarcely any man could 
he oracle ve given more curious and accurate infor- 
1 career. @ ation on the subject, with regard to the middle 
; pressed If clawses, than the elder Mr. Baines, had the idea 





occurred to him of committing such familiar 
knowledge to writing. In afew years more there 
will be no one living to whom the forms and 
aspects of domestic life in the West Riding be- 
fore the wonderful impetus given to manufactures 
during the last sixty years are more than a set of 
vague traditions. A revolution hasbeen wrought 
by means of steam-engines, railways, and spin- 
ning-jennies, not only in the manners of society, 
but in the habits of thought and the very 
texture of the public mind, the leading lines 
of which might, we think, still be traced and 
fixed. The generation to whom the changes are 
familiar, is rapidly dying out; and it would be 
an acceptable service to literature, and an im- 
portant contribution to the history of these mar- 
vellous times, if men like Mr. Baines would 
collect in their several localities all such infor- 
mation as may still be available on this subject, 
and embody it in the permanent form of history. 

Our readers will not expect us to go regularly 
through the pages of this biography. Having 
said so much on the general topic, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with extracting a few passages. 
Here is an incident, from the oaed of Mr. 


Baines's early youth, which reminds us of 
the pantisocratical project of Coleridge and 


Southey.— 

“ At this period of his life the spirit of frolic and 
adventure was very strong in himand his companions. 
Stories are told of the mayor's halberds being ab- 
stracted by this mischievous set, and thrown into 
*the folly,’ or waterworks reservoir; and one fair 
night the youth passed in prison, for frightening a 
lady by firing a pistol over. her head. It is some 
apology for him that at that time the tradesmen of 
Preston were much addicted to idleness and prac- 
tical jokes. When these boyish pranks were laid 
aside, and he and his companions, having been put 
to business, began to employ their leisure in reading, 
speculating, and spouting, five of them conceived 
the project of emigration. They had read that in 
the United States there was great encouragement 
for every kind of talent, and especially a want of 
good schools; and having a comfortable conceit of 
their own qualifications, they planned the establish- 
ment of a superior academy on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Here, as in everything else, young Baines 
seems to have been a leader, having great influence 
over his associates. Accordingly it was understood 
that he should be at the head of the establishment ; 
one of the number was to be professor of botany, 
another of music, and so on. ‘The scheme had been 
elaborated for a considerable time, maps consulted, 
and pocket-money saved; but the amount of their 
practical wisdom may be judged from the resources 
with which the expedition was undertaken. One of 
them had saved sixteen shillings, another fifteen, 
and the other three smaller sums. They actually 
left Preston one Sunday morning on foot for Liver- 
pool, whence they hoped easily to get conveyed to 
America. In this, as may be supposed, they were 
disappointed ; yet it was not till they had exhausted 
their small store that they ventured to face their 
parents and acknowledge their folly. Penniless 
they returned from Liverpool to Preston on the 
Friday after their departure, and on the road they 
relieved their hunger by making a good meal of 
beans in a bean-field near Rufford. They quietly 
crept into their several homes, considerably humbler 
and wiser than when they had left.” 


The great work of Mr. Baines’s life was, the 
improvement of the Leeds Mercury from a very 
low station to its present rank among provincial 
papers. The Mercury is one of the oldest of 
newspapers,—dating back from the year 1718; 
but for many years after this date it contained 
no leader or any other article save now and 
then a meagre paragraph of local intelligence, 
—of the style and substance of which para- 
graphs the following literary curiosity is said to 
be a specimen.— 


“ Leedes January 28 (1723). We hear from 


Woolley near Wakefield of a Apple-Tree that 
bloom’d in November last has now some scores of 





Apples thereon, some of which are said to be as big 
as Walnuts; and from Bateley we are informed that 
young Stock-Doves was taken in that Parish a fort- 
night ago. And from Tong, in Christmas last, 
were taken out of a Magpy Nest ; and at Stone Hill 
Top, near Yeadon, the like were taken there.” 


In his capacity as director of the Mercury, 
Mr. Baines did many and valuable services to 
his county and the country :—none, perhaps, of 
more pressing necessity or requiring more tact 
and courage than his exposure of the infamous 
system of employing Government spies and pro- 
vocateurs to foment disorders.— 


“At this critical period it was discovered that 
nearly all the conspiracies and acts of outrage had 
been fomented, and most of them actually devised, 
by emissaries of the Home Office: and the person 
who was the chief means of bringing the Spy system 
to light was Mr. Baines. For several months it had 
been suspected that Government spies were instigating 
the lower class to violence; and the Leeds Mercury 
warned the people against such emissaries as early as 
January, 1817, and frequently afterwards. On the 
13th of June Mr. Baines received a letter from his 
friend, Mr. James Holdforth, who, on his way to 
Manchester, had heard facts at Dewsbury, which 
showed that a Government emissary, named Oliver, 
had been attempting to entrap Mr. James Willan, a 
printer, of that place, to attend a meeting where ten 
persons had been arrested. Mr. Baines at once took 
a chaise, and went (accompanied by one of his sons, 
the present writer) to Dewsbury, to investigate the 
facts. He repaired to the house of his friend, Mr. 
John Halliley, jun., where Mr. James Willan, and 
at his instance Mr. John Dickinson, linen-draper, 
attended. There the plot was laid bare. Mr. Willan 
proved that Oliver, who represented himself as a 
delegate from the Radicals of London, had several 
times, for the space of two months, endeavoured to 

uce him into acts of violence and situations of 
danger; and that he had especially urged him to 
attend a meeting of ‘delegates’ at Thornhill-Lees on 
the previous Friday, at which meeting ten poor men 
were arrested by a party of military under the com- 
mand of Major-General Sir John Byng. Willan, 
who was a conscientious man and a professor of the 
principles of the Society of Friends, indignantly re- 
pelled every invitation to violence, and refused to 
attend the meeting. The ten prisoners had been 
conveyed, with Oliver himself, to Wakefield, for ex- 
amination by the magistrates; but at that town Oliver 
was seen by Mr. Dickinson at liberty, and in commu- 
nication with the servant of General Byng; and, on 
inquiring of the servant, Mr. Dickinson learnt that 
Oliver had been at his master’s house at Campaall, 
a few days before. From this and other ‘facts the 
character of the emissary was evident. Mr. Baines 
returned to Leeds, and published a full and clear 
statement of the whole of the facts, with the names 
of all the parties, in the Mercury of the following 
morning..* * The effect of this disclosure upon the 
country was electrical. On the following Monday, 
the statement in the Mercwry was read by Earl Grey 
in the House of Lords, and by Sir Francis Burdett 
in the House of Commons; and the Prime Minister, 
the Earl of Liverpool, admitted that Oliver was an 
emissary from the Home Office. A feeling of the 
liveliest indignation pervaded the country. It was 
soon found that every one of the conspiracies or 
outrages by which the nation had been alarmed, had 
been instigated or promoted by spies. Oliver himself 
had instigated those in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Derbyshire ; and another spy, named Castle, had 
been active in the Spafields riot. It was shown that 
the spies had not only encouraged insurrection by 
pretended concurrence, but had earnestly recom- 
mended it to innocent and peaceable men, and taken 
prodigious pains to weave the web of conspiracy. 
The conduct of the spies was natural: they lived 
upon conspiracy, and therefore it was their interest 
to create, if they could not find it. Noone suspected 
Lord Sidmouth of intending them to pursue this 
diabolical policy; but he exposed them to the temp- 
tation; and when informed by Mr. Hugh Parker, the 
Magistrate of Sheffield, that a delegate from London 
was the chief cause of the plots in that town, the 
Home Secretary replied that the pretended delegate 
was his own emissary, and he still allowed him to go 
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on in his career until the exposure took place. 
Within a few days after the publication of the 
, eight out of the ten persons arrested at 
Thornhill-Lees were discharged by the Magistrates. 
The public alarm at once subsided. No more plots 
were heard of. The Bill then passing through Par- 
liament for the continued suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act was carried, but no one believed it to be 
necessary, except to screen Ministers from over- 
powering ridicule, The political prisoners at the Y ork 
Assizes were all acquitted.” ; 

When Mr. Baines was sent up to Parliament, 
he wrote long letters to his sons, who were 
editing the paper in his absence, on public men 
and affairs :—and the extracts given from these 
letters are about the most interesting portions 
of the volume. In the following lines he de- 
scribes the daily life of a ‘popular member,”’ 
after the new system introduced by the Reform 
Bill.— 

‘‘ Here my work is incessant, and I stand in need 
of some relaxation. From Monday morning to Satur- 
day night I am. engaged in a close race with my 
avocations, and it is with considerable difficulty that 
each day’s labour is performed within the sixteen 
working hours of that day. I will give you an example 
of one day, say to-morrow :—Breakfast at eight— 
Parliamentary papers arrive at half-past ; examine 
them till nine—two days’ letters arrive at a little 
after, with the Intelligencer and the Leeds Times and 
the Morning Chronicle: spend half-an-hour in glane- 
ing at, not reading, these papers, and two hours in 
opening, reading, and answering letters—attend the 
Standing Orders Committee at twelve o’clock—the 
British. settlements Committee at one—the Select 
Committee on Poor Laws at three—the sittings of 
the House of Commons at four—present petitions 
and see the Attorney General to answer questions 
sent by the Mayor of Leeds relating to Municipal 
Bill at five—answer letters, after having received the 
requisite information, from six to seven—attend the 
adjourned meeting of the Statistical Society at eight 
—return to the House of Commons at nine—remain 
in the House till twelve, when Mr. Brotherton rises 
to move an adjournment, out of which he is wheedled 
or bullied if anybody wants to get a bill read after 
that time, which, taken at a reasonable computation, 
will occupy till one o’clock. You may then safely 
go home, and with dispatch get to bed by two, and 
with such a preparation for repose fall asleep in two 
minutes, to be waked by Mrs. Thurlow coming to 
light the fire at seven the next morning. In this 
diary you will perceive that there is no time allowed 
for dinner or tea, which, in a busy day of this kind, 
must be had while the debates are going on in Par- 
liament, but which I generally take in my chambers 
when the committees do not press so urgently about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, because it is much cheaper 
than dining at Bellamy’s, besides saving time at an 
hour when it cannot well be spared.” 

The following paragraph will interest those 
of our readers who like to pry into the by- 
paths of political history. The abrupt dismissal 
of the Reform Ministry by King William, and 
the installation of a Tory cabinet in the winter 
of 1834-5—when, as Mr. Disraeli says, ‘the 
hurried Hudson swept into the chambers of the 
Vatican,” to recall Sir Robert Peel from Italy 
—will be fresh in most memories. An article 
in the Times, which conveyed the first intelli- 
gence of this change to the country, ended with 
the words,—‘“ The Queen has done it all.’’ The 
article was at that time attributed to Lord 
Brougham; and the assertion with which it 
closed is still thought to be correct. On this 
subject Mr. Baines writes :— 

“ I then called upon the ex-Chancellor (Brougham), 
and we had a long and interesting conversation. We 
talked of the cause of the change of the late Minis- 
ters for the Tories, and he spoke with his usual 
freedom and unreserve. He said, that when Stanley 
and Graham seceded from Lord Grey’s Ministry with 
the Duke of Richmond, the King told him that he 
considered the Ministry still strong enough while they 
had Lord Grey, and Lord Althorp, and the Lord 
Chancellor (Brougham); but that Lord Grey he con- 
sidered indispensable, On Lord Grey's retirement, 


Lord Melbourne, as you know, was substituted with 
the King’s entire approbation ; and that at the time 
when the Ministers were dismissed, the whole of the 
Administration was in a state of the most perfect 
harmony. No thirteen gentlemen, he said, could be 
more so, either in public or in private life. The 
Queen, he said, had, he was convinced, nothing to 
do with the dismissal of Ministers ; she did not even 
know that Lord Melbourne was coming to the Palace 
on the day when it took place, till she was informed 
that orders were given to prepare a fire in the apart- 
ment where the audience was held with the King. 
Lord Brougham thinks that the intrigue for dismiss- 
ing Ministers was carried on by some of the ladies- 
in-waiting about the palace, no doubt under Tory 
influence. Mr. told me that the Tories had 
spent a million of money to bring their friends into 
the House of Commons at the last election. This 
would have been no bad speculation, if it* should | 
enable that party to obtain power, and thereby to 
regain the emoluments of place and the patronage of 
the Church and the State for some years to come.” 

We cannot pursue the threads of this Court 
intrigue.—As to Mr. Baines’s volume, we have 
already said enough to characterize the work, 
and to indicate the nature of that interest which 
it possesses for the general reader. -For the 
Yorkshire liberals it will no doubt add to these 
claims on attention attractions of a more local 
and personal kind. 





Companions of my Solitude. Pickering. 
TuovucH no outward and visible sign on the 
title-page announces the fact, this book is to be 
ascribed, we imagine, to the accomplished and 
thoughtful author of ‘The Claims of Labour’ 
and ‘ Friends in Council.’ Indeed, it is in some 
sort a continuation of the last-named ‘readings, 
with discourse.’”” The framework, where frame- 
work is introduced, is the same; and the current 
of philosophical speculation is, here as there, 
relieved by descriptive touches and passages 
concise and highly finished, but neither timid in 
outline nor pale in colour. The subjects of these 
papers, also, are kindred with those of the 
former series. Social questions are unfolded,— 
the difficulties which beset those sincere and 
benevolent persons in whom earnestness does 
not exclude caution are propounded, rather than 





resolved,—and a subject is broached, the im- 
practicability of which has been the cause of its | 
too stern exclusion from the councils of the | 
sensitive. There is the same care of style and 
felicity of diction as in the author’s former 
writings. This, indeed, might be proved from 
every page ; but a passage or two must suflice.— 
“The above is what I thought in reference to | 
Puritanism during my walk this evening: then by a | 
not uneasy diversion of mind, I turned to another 
branch of small persecutions—small do I call them? 
perhaps they are the greatest that are endured, cer- 
tainly the most vexatious. I mean all that is perpe- 
trated by the tyranny of the weak. This is a most 
fertile subject and has been nearly neglected. Weak 
is a relative term: whenever two people meet, one is 
comparatively weak and the other strong; the rela- 
tion between them is often supposed to imply this. 
Taking society in general, there is a certain weakness 
of the kind I mean, attributable to the sick, the spoilt, | 
the ill-tempered, the unfortunate, the aged, women, 
and the clergy. Now I venture to say, there is no | 
observant man of the world who has lived to the age | 
of thirty, who has not seen numerous instances of 
severe tyranny exercised by persons belonging to one 
or other of these classes; and which tyranny has been 
established, continued and endured, solely by reason 
of the weakness, real or supposed, of the persons ex- 
ercising it. Talking once with a thoughtful man on 
this subject, he remarked to me, that of course the 
generous suffered much from the tyranny I was 
speaking of, as the strength of it was drawn from 
their strength. It might be compared to an evil 
government of a rich people, in which their riches 
furnished forth abundant armies wherewith to oppress 
the subject. In quiet times this tyranny is very great. 








I have often thought whether it was not one very 


| less momentous and more accessible. 


considerable compensation for rude hard. ti 
times of dire alarm, that domestic tyranny. 
probably less severe: and among the. varioug 

of domestic tyranny nene occupies a more.dix: 
guished place than this of the tyranny of the meal 
over the strong. If you come to analyse ityit ig 
tyranny exercised by playing upon the good- 4 
the fear of responsibility, the dread of acting sel 
the horror of giving pain, prevalent. among good ani 
kind people. They often know that it is a tre 
tyranny they are suffering under, and they do not fgg 
it the less because they are consenting parties Me 
ditating sometimes upon the results of this tyranny, | 
have thought to myself what is to stop it: im a gig 
of further developed Christianity, there is only mon 
room for it, And then this strange, but perhaps; 
idea came into my mind, that this tyranny would gj 
away in a state of clearer knowledge such as yj 
accompany another state of being; for then, th 
secrets of men’s hearts not being profoundly concealej 
by silence, or by speech, it would be seen. what the 
sufferers thought of these tyrannous proceedings; 
and the tyrants would shrink back, abashed at th 
enormity of their requisitions, made visible in the 
clear mirror of another's mind. A common form of 
this tyranny is where the tyrant uses a name of great 
potency such as that of some relationship, and havi 
performed few or none of the duties, or even if hayi 
performed the duties, exacts a most oppressive tribute 
from the other side. There is one reason for putti 
a limit to the subserviency of the strong to the weak, 
which reason, if fully developed, might do more a 
times to protect the strong from the weak than any 
thing I know. Surely the most foolish strong perm 
must occasionally have glimpses that he or she canng 
sacrifice himself or herself alone: that, in dealing with 
another person, you are in some measure representing 
the outer world; and ought (to use an official phrase) 
to govern yourself accordingly. We see this in 
managing children: and the most weakly indulgent 
people find that they must make a stop somewher, 
with some perception, it is to be hoped, that the world 
will not go on dealing with the children as they (the 
indulgent persons) are doing; and, therefore, thatthey 
are preparing mischief and discomfort on onesidea 
the other for parties who are necessarily to be brought 
in contact. The soft mud carried away by the ea- 
croaching sea cannot say—‘ I, the soft mud, am tobe 
the only victim to this element; and, after I am gone, 
it will no more encroach.’ No, it meanssto devour 
the whole land if it can:” 

In chapter the sixth, and subsequent chapters, 
the question of Frailty in Women—the mee 
sure meted to it, and the remedies for the dis 
asters accruing therefrom which might be pro- 
vided—are discussed with a boldness, a candow, 
and a tenderness, very rare among male writers: 
—admirably, it occurs to us, representing iz 
accordance with the humour of our timesthat 
coarser spirit of Chivalry which in olden days 
did battle for woman's purity with the sword 
and with the spear. From these papers, how- 
ever, no extracts could be detached which would 
serve our purpose. A later essay, on the advan- 
tages of foreign travel, contains matter at once 
The fol 
lowing passage is not here quoted for the last 
time.— 


“A man’s own land is a serious place to him, ort 
least has a possible seriousness about it, which is like 
a cloud that may at any moment come over the spot 
he is occupying. There he has known the sweetness 
and the bitterness of early loves, early friendships 
There, mayhap, he has suffered one of those vas 


bereavements which was like a tearing away of a part: 


of his own soul: when he thought each noise in the 
house, hearing noises fhat he never heard. before, 
must be something they were doing in the room—the 
room—where lay all that was mortal of some one i 
expressibly dear to him; when he awoke morning 
after morning to struggle with a grief which 

as new, as appalling, and as large as on the first day; 
which, indeed, being part of himself and thus partaking 
of his rencvated powers, rose equipped with 
rest, or alacrity, sleep had given him; and sank, ut 
conquered, only when he was too- wearied’ in 
and mind to attend to it, orto anything. The place 
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has felt such sorrows may be the dearest in 

the world to him, may be sure to win him back to 
they cannot always be regarded in that 

way which is n for perfect 

then, is one of the advantages of 

that we come upon new ground, which we 

tread lightly, which is free from associations that 
cim too deep and constant an interest from us; and, 
poteresting long in any one place, but travelling 
onwards, we maintain that desirable lightness of mind : 
yeare spectators, having for the time no duties, no 
ties, no associations, no responsibilities; nothing to do 
putto look on, and look fairly. Another of the great 
advantages of travel lies in what you learn from your 
ions: not merely from those you set out with, 
orsomuch from them, as from those whom you are 
thrown together with on the journey. I reckon this 
advantage to be so great, that I should be inclined 
tosay, that you often get more from your companions 
in travel than from all you come to see. People 
imagine they are not known, and that they shall never 
meet again with the same company (which is very 
likely so); they are free for the time from the tram- 
mels of their business, profession, or calling; the 
matks of the harness begin to wear out; and altogether 
they talk more like men than slaves with their several 
fmetions hanging like collars round their necks. 
An ordinary man on travel will sometimes talk like 
agreat imaginative man at home, for such are never 
utterly enslaved by their functions. Then the diver- 
sities of character you meet with instruct and delight 
you, The variety in language, dress, behaviour, re- 
jigious ceremonies, mode of life, amusements, arts, 
cimate, government, lays hold of your attention and 
takes-you out of the wheel-tracks of your every-day 
cares. He must, indeed, be either an angel of con- 
saney and perseverance, or a wonderfully obtuse 
Caliban of a man, who, amidst all this change, can 
maintain his private griefs or vexations exactly in the 
same place they held in his heart while he was 


packing for his journey. The change of language is | 


alone a great delight. You pass along, living only 
with gentlemen and scholars, for you rarely detect 
what is vulgar, or inept, in the talk around you. 
Cildren’s talk in another language is not childish 


toyou; and, indeed, everything is literature, from | 
the announcement at a railway station to the adver- | 


tisements ina newspaper. Read the Bible in another 
tongue; and you will perhaps find a beauty in it you 
have not thoroughly appreciated for years before.” 

It is not possible to review collections of 
essays like this without the critic being more or 
less led into analysis—elaboration—essay writ- 
ing, in short, upon the subjects which they em- 
brace. The above paragraphs, therefore, must 
be received as simple notification that a popular 


and elegant author has, if we be right, added | 


mother title to the regard already entertained 
for him by his readers. 





The Chronicle of Battel Abbey, from 1066 to 
1176; now first Translated, with Notes, §c. 


By Mark Antony Lower. J. R. Smith. 
Tats book was wanted, and we are glad to have 
it; nor have we the less confidence in Mr. 
Lower's translation because he now and then 
fairly admits that he does not understand some 
forgotten Middle-Age word, or some confused 
aud semi-barbarous sentence. There is no man, 
however well read in monkish Latin, who must 
hot iow and then encounter a difticulty—per- 
aps insurmountable ; and the writers whom we 
distrust are those who go through their work 
slap-dash,”—who stop at nothing, and would 
fain persuade us that their peculiar learning is 
80 great that they are competent to overcome 
every obstacle and to enlighten every obscurity. 
ow cften does it happen, that in going 
through an English author of not more than a 
ew centuries old, passages are encountered 
thave puzzled, and will continue to puzzle, 
best prepared commentator !—and how much 
more likely is it that such stiould be the case 
with a dead language, which, very likely, the 
Writer himself did not use with facility, much 
‘with purity, and which may have gone 


through the corruption ef many transcriptions. 
Therefore, we respect Mr. Lower’s admissions, 
not merely of his doubts, but of his inability to 
render a sentence satisfactorily,—and rely, in 
consequence, more fully and freely on such 
parts of his version as are not accompanied by 
any note of the kind. Besides, as he always 
gives the word or the passage in the original, 
as it has been read by the best authorities,— 
any reader has the power of deciding for him- 
self, and perhaps by his own knowledge or 
ingenuity removing the obstruction. 

The original, in the instance before us, has 
been read by a most capable judge; for the 
late Mr. Petrie was employed by the Record 
Commission to make a transcript of the Chron- 
icle of Battle Abbey (why Mr. Lower prints it 
Battel we know not), free from contractions, 
—and from this transcript the impression was 
made which was issued by the Anglia Christiana 
Society. This impression has been Mr. Lower’s 
|text; and he does not affect to have gone be- 
| yond it, or with pertinacious pedantry to endea- 
' vour to set a man like Mr. Petrie right in places 
where he has expressed uncertainty. The Latin 
| Was not printed until 1846; and this is the first 
, time it has ever been presented in an English 
| dress, although the MS. has been well known 
| since the days of Sir Robert Cotton, and has 
| been long deposited in the British Museum. 
| The translator speaks thus intelligently in his 
preface regarding the Chronicle and its con- 
tents.— 
| “The style of the chronicler, though generally 
| pretty intelligible, is often turgid and inflated in the 
highest degree, and abounds with a semi-legal and 
| pleonastic phraseology sufficiently offensive to a 
classical taste. Some of his passages are obscure, 
and many phrases redundant; but I hope that his 
meaning has been generally caught, and conveyed 
in the English dress in which the work now first 
appears. The Chronicle commences with the 
Norman Invasion, and extends to the year 1176. 
The MS. is defective—by what quantity of matter 
it is difficult to conjecture—though I am inclined, 
| from internal evidence, to believe that it is not very 
considerable. Of the identity of the author nothing 
certain can be inferred, beyond the bare fact of his 
having been a monk of Battel. A few passages 
| would almost incline one to believe that Abbot Odo, 
who was living at the date of the last events narrated 
in the work, and who is known to have been a lite- 
rary character of some eminence, was the writer of 
at least some portions of the volume. The following 
are the principal subjects contained in the Chronicle: 





found a monastery on the field of battle—the fulfil- 
ment of that Vow—the peculiar privileges of the 
Abbey, and its exemption from episcopal and civil 
jurisdiction, constituting it a kind of imperium in 
imperio—the origin of the town of Battel—royal 
and other benefactions to the Abbey—feudal cus- 
toms—a series of quarrels and suits between the 
bishops of Chichester and the abbots, concerning 
jurisdiction—acts and characters of the successive 
abbots—suits and negociations respecting the Abbey's 
possessions ; interwoven with many facts and inci- 
dents of our national history—miracles—pious re- 
flections—anecdotes of the Norman kings and other 
distinguished personages—improvements in the ab- 
batial buildings—and various other matters, all more 
or less illustrative of our early annals, and of the 
state of society during the period which it embraces.” 

Two very excellent and interesting fac-similes 
accompany Mr. Lower’s version :—but why he 
should especially praise ‘‘ the liberality of his 
publisher” for furnishing them we hardly know; 
since in these times, and with present facilities, 
they are not matters of much cost,—and since 
the work would have been considered by most 
people as very incomplete without them. The 
liberality of the publisher, therefore, carried him 
so far as to add what certainly renders the book 
more saleable to general readers as well as 
| more acceptable to antiquaries. 








| 





In cases like the present we are always pre- 
pared to expect a little over-estimate of the 
importance of an undertaking, and of the points 
which it illustrates; and with regard to the 
last, we may refer to Mr. Lower’s observation 
respecting what he terms “ the illustration of 
olden manners” in two or three trifling para- 
graphs at p. 24. These really did not deserve 
any separate remark,—while he has passed over 
other information of much greater moment 
without notice. We do not blame him for not 
noticing it,—because, in truth, it was needless: 
we only think he might have omitted it in some 
instances where he has perhaps gone a little out 
of his way to insert it. There is a good deal 
of curious matter in this Chronicle, sometimes 
of a personal kind; but everybody must be 
aware that the historical particulars which it 
contains have long since been extracted. The 
author wrote within a hundred and twenty 
years of the great event which he chiefly com- 
memorates:—and the following little charae- 
teristic anecdote of William I., with the use of 
a peculiar phrase that was ordinarily in his 
mouth, is worth quotation.— 


“ Abbot Gausbert paid a visit for devotion’s sake 
to Marmoutier, where he had formerly been a monk; 
and the abbot and convent of that establishment on 
this occasion sought an opportunity of subjecting 
Battel Abbey to their government. They endea- 
voured to cause the abbot to receive ordination in 
their chapter-house, and thenceforward to compel 
him to go thither as often as they should summon 
him. But Gausbert perceived their design, and 
when, after his return to England, he was repeatedly 
summoned to Marmoutier, refused to comply, but 
repaired to court and complained to the king. 
Whereupon the king was angry, and ordered all the 
monks of Marmoutier who were with him to be sent 
away. He even threatened the abbot himself: ‘ By 
the splendour of God,’ said he—for that was his ae- 
customed oath—‘if you have crossed the seas with 
this design, or if ever you go thither again, you shall 
never return to the charge of my abbacy.’ The abbot 
obeyed, and thus quieted all claims of this kind, and 
the king confirmed the Abbey of Battel in its free- 
dom from all subjection to Marmoutier for ever.” 


At p. 209 we think Mr. Lower considerably 
underrates the value of the possessions of Battle 
Abbey at the dissolution in 1538. He adopts 
the calculation of Dugdale and Speed; but it 
should be borne in mind that when Henry VIII. 
engrossed in his own hands nearly all the 
ecclesiastical property of the kingdom, it was 


—the Norman Invasion—the Conqueror’s Vow to | the wish and interest of the different persons 


employed by him to represent the value as low 
as convenient,—and we apprehend that the series 
of ancient documents, bound in ninety odd 
volumes, of which Mr. Lower makes mention, 
would establish that the rental of the Abbey- 
lands, &c. was very much above 1,000/. per 
annum. On the other hand, we anes at 
he is as much over the mark when he calculates 
that the value of money during the last 300 
years has decreased in a ten-fold ratio. Certain 
it is, that Battle Abbey was extremely rich; and 
we need not be surprised at it when we see, at 
p- 39, (as one instance out of many), the mode 
in which the brethren exerted themselves on 
every occasion and in every way to add to their 
possessions. Brother Roger and Brother Walter 
let no occasion slip of influencing the healthy 
and the sick, the living and the dying, to be 
bountiful to their community :—and yet when, 
a little while afterwards, the King required only 
10/. from them for the purchase of a casula for 
a foreign monastery, the resistance was most 
pertinacious though ineffectual; and in order 
to establish the divine wrath at the supposed 
extortion, a miracle was pretended by which 
the new vestment was destroyed while others 
belonging to the Abbey were at the same mo- 
ment astonishingly preserved. The latter part 
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of the story is thus gravely told in the 
Chronicle.— 

“So the vestment was forthwith made, and no 
apprehension of God’s judgments being entertained, 
all things appeared to have been satisfactorily per- 
formed; but suddenly, at a certain time, about the 
third hour of the day, the Lord thundered from the 
heavens, and the wonted calmness of the air was 
changed into a thick darkness, and as it were the 
shadow of death; and there arose a mighty tempest 
of lightning and thunder. As we have said, the 
third hour of the day had commenced, and the bre- 
thren were chanting the verse, ‘Sharp arrows of 
the mighty, when on a sudden the day assumed 
the horror of dark night, and the trembling earth, 


shaken by the crashing of the heavens, seemed to |: 


rise beneath their feet. All the brethren, fearing 
the lightning-stroke from heaven, desisted from the 
occupation in which they were engaged, and pro- 
strated themselves in prayer—and lo! in a short 
space, two of the monks were deprived of their vital 
breath! Though all were greatly amazed, they lost 
sight of the cause of this direful visitation. But the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, was not slack to manifest 
his vengeance for the spoiling of his beloved Martin, 
and the tokens of the saints preserved in his temple; 
for the next year the visitation was renewed in the 
following manner. The vestment of whigh we speak 
was lying carefully folded up in a linen cloth between 
two of the principal vestments of the abbey, when the 
stroke of a thunderbolt, brandished from heaven, 
pierced it, and although the linen cloth and the vest- 
ments above and beneath escaped all injury, this 
casula had wonderful holes made in it by the fiery 
force of the lightning: and thus was the cause of so 
great a calamity manifestly shown.” 

The original MS. is imperfect :—the history 
being brought down no lower than the abbacy 
of Odo, who was elected in 1175. But in a sort 
of appendix, which is extremely useful, the 
author of the translation brings the list of abbots 
down to the dissolution of the monastery, when 
John Hammond was at the head of the esta- 
blishment. And here we may remark, with re- 
lation to Hammond’s predecessor, that we do 
not quite like the way in which Mr. Lower 
cites, not Dugdale, nor Speed, nor any other 
— authority, but merely a bookseller’s 
catalogue, for certain particulars, curious in 
themselves, but which he ought to have derived 
from some better and more permanent source of 
information. It was surely not worth his while 
to quote and to set right a person who was 
merely trumpetting his commodities for the pur- 
es of selling them to the best advantage. 

id we not know that our author almost inva- 
riably resorts to the best authorities that are to 
be procured, such a specimen of his easy faith 
might lead us to doubt how far in other instances 
he is to be trusted. 

It may be interesting to some of our readers 
to mention that after the dissolution, Henry 
VIII. conferred Battle Abbey and its revenues 
on Sir Anthony Browne, whose son was created 
Lord Montagu. In that family the estate re- 
mained until 1719; when it was bought by Sir 
Thomas Webster,—whose successors still retain 
it. It is deeply to be lamented that no fragment 
of the original structure, as raised by William I., 
remains; and that little or nothing of the abbey 
and its dependent buildings as they were pre- 
served even as late as the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, is now in existence. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Orations. By Father Gavazzi.—These orations 
of the famous Barnabite friar, ten in number and 
dealing with such subjects as Papal abuses, the 
Inquisition, the Character of Pius the Ninth, 
Canon Law, Clerical Celebacy, and Infallible Su- 
premacy, in sixty pages,—must of course be 
understood as professing to be the merest outlines. 
They are in fact reprinted from the condensed 
summaries given every Monday morning by the 
Daily News, —in which paper our readers will 





probably have already ‘made their acquaintance. 


We must say that we think this fact should have 
appeared on the title-page,—and that its not doing 
so constitutes one of those literary wrongs which 
the publishing trade commit in numbers seriously 
impeaching what should be the high character of 
their calling. The wrong in this case, writes to 
us an indignant correspondent, ‘is a triple one :— 
in leading the public to suppose that they are 
buying a complete work,—in inducing those who 
take in the Daily News to throw away their money 
in purchasing what they had read before,—and, 
last not least, in forestalling the eminent orator in 
the design which he is said to entertain of pub- 
lishing his ‘ Orations.’” 

Life of Dr. Johnson. Vols. I. and II.—The 
Book of English Songs from the Sixteenth to the 
Nineteenth Century.—The Buried City of the East : 
Nineveh.—These four volumes come before’ us as 
the earliest issues of a new series of works in- 
tended to occupy similar ground to the series pub- 
lished by Mr. Bohn, but offering at least one 
original feature of their own — copious _illus- 
tration. ‘The National Illustrated Library,’ 
as we understand, is intended to be composed of 
new works and reprints. But the examples now 
before us would not lead us to expect that the 
series will be of any great service to reading 
men with limited means. ‘ Boswell’s Johnson’ 
is a very common book; and the publishers’ 
edition of 1826, in four volumes octavo, sells on 
the stalls for about the same price as the new 
library edition. Against the illustrations, which 
are not good in themselves and serve to give the 
page a tawdry appearance, there is the set-off of 
smaller type. No part of the reading public will 
gain much by this reprint.—‘The Buried City 
of the East’ is irregular in style and treatment. 
A considerable portion of it is translated from 
Botta, and the rest is paste and scissors work 
from Layard, Fergusson, and others. One chapter 
only, evidently by a different hand, shows ori- 
ginal reading.—‘ The Book of English Songs’ is 
by far the most satisfactory of these volumes in a 
literary sense; and on the whole the collection is 
the best and most complete that we have in any- 
thing like the compass in our language. The in- 
formation given as to the dates of composition, 
the writers, and the meaning of obsolete terms, is, 
what it should be—brief, and to the point. 
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BOOK-RARITIES IN THE BRITISH MUSEU, 


A little tract has just been issued by Mr. Panizzi 
(who puts his name at the end of it) to accompany 
the exhibition of certain rarities in the lib of 
printed books in the British Museum. Its title is 
somewhat of a misnomer; since it says that the 
volumes described in it are ‘‘now open to the 
public,” —whereas the fact is, that they are all shut 
away from the public under lock ond key, single 
pages only being visible through sheets of glass 
The books themselves are therefore not half 
‘open to the public” as when they could be ob. 
tained in the Reading Room by any one who would 
write tickets for them. We do not for a moment 
complain that such is the fact :—it would be y, 
improper that these relics should be really “ open 
to the public” without restriction. But we do 
complain that this hand-book (of only 33 pages 
8vo.) should set out with so strange a mis-state. 
ment. All the books in the King’s Library are 
more ‘open to the public” than those to which 
we refer; for the backs of every one of the former 
can be seen, and that without any intervening 
crystal. 

Perhaps, however, it is hardly fair to criticize 
this ‘Short Guide,’ as it is called, too narrowly,— 
for it has obviously been drawn up to suit a sudden 
emergency. There can be little doubt that, if time 
had been allowed, the compiler would have avoided 
errors not merely of typography but of grammar, 
to which it is, therefore, hardly necessary here to 
do more than refer. Besides, English is not Mr. 
Panizzi’s native tongue; and for this reason also 
we are not inelined to try his composition by too 
severe a test. An Englishman writing Italian 
would in all probability have committed errors 
more glaring and important. 

The bibliographical information, here conveyed, 
Mr. Panizzi has avowedly derived almost entirely 
from the late Mr. Grenville (Granville the name is 
mis-spelt at p. 20),—and he was a safe authority. 
The notes of that most liberal book-buyer and donor 
are quoted abundantly on every page; and if Mr. 
Panizzi hadrelied on Mr. Grenville even more impli- 
citly than he has, and not here and there inserted 
words of his own, he would have avoided the ap- 
parent mistake at p. 29, which (after this ‘Short 
Guide’ was worked off) he caused to be corrected 
with a pen in every copy that we have inspected. 
We own that we do not see any sufficient reason 
for altering the translation of Argenteus from 
‘* Silver” into Silber:—but since the Keeper of 
the Printed Books took that trouble, he might 
have gone a step or two farther, and changed 
Granville into Grenville,—while by the erasure 
of a single letter at p. 11 he would have escaped 
a solecism in grammar. 

These, however, are comparatively trifles ;—and 
we will not dwell on technical faults in that of 
which substantially we much approve. Consider- 
ing the increased number of persons who at this 
season will visit the Museum, we think the course 
taken a judicious one; and we think, further, that 
it might be at all times expedient to give persons 
who pass through the Library of the British Mu- 
seum an opportunity of making themselves, even 
thus superficially, acquainted with the earliest spe- 
cimens of typography in all countries, and with 
such other book-rarities as may be worth notice. 
We would not, however, crowd the glazed cases 
with too many exemplars of one description,— 
which might occupy spate that would be better 
devoted to those of another kind. Thus, a single 
block-book, the Biblia Pauperum, would have been 
sufficient for that department,—without “the Book 
of Canticles,” the Temptationes Demonis,—and espe- 
cially without ‘“‘the single page printed from 4 
block,” which affords no information. For the 
same reason, we would have omitted all but one o 
two of the Hebrew books. To the Greek speci- 
mens we make no objection, beyond this, —that it is 
surely misleading the public to point out the first 
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~ ion of Lascaris’ Grammar as a very great curio- 
“~ when there are, we apprehend, no fewer than 
nape ies of it in the Museum itself, not to men- 
‘ion ier collections at home and abroad. The 
fut is, that it was formerly looked on as a remark- 
able curiosity ; and Mr. Panizzi seems hardly aware 
of the manner in which copies have multiplied, 
even in his own custody. This circumstance will 
ly surprise those who know that there are 
pearly 450,000 volumes under his charge, all with- 
out any intelligible catalogue. How, then, is it 
ible that he, or any body else, should know 
with any degree of certainty what books are, or 
ge not, in the Library? Every day he may be 
uiding to the expensive duplicates. 

Among the Latin books, we count at least nine 
py Cicero,—when three, or at most four, would 
have answered the purpose. If Fust and Schoef- 
fr's edition of the ‘Offices,’ in 1465, were, very 
properly, preferred,— where was the necessity for 
crowding the case with their second edition of 1466? 
This looks like the mere vanity of vellum, in order 
t show that the Museum contains both impres- 
sions on that material. Then, why are Petrarch’s 
Seti e Canzoni inserted in the midst of the Latin 
books, preceded by the Aldus Virgil, and followed 
by the same printer’s Juvenal? It would be highly 
apedient to insert the Petrarch in its fit place; 
but it is to be borne in mind, that not a few of 
those who look at this case with wonder may be 
nisled even as to the language and date of the 
sithor,—especially as he was as famous in his day 
for his Latin as for his Italian compositions. More- 
over, as some may think that there is a little defi- 
cency in the examples belonging to Mr. Panizzi’s 
mutive country,—the Petrarch might there have 
yell found a place. 

Passing over the French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese books, —we are able to give great praise to 
the selection of Bibles and Prayer-books, which is 
certainly marvellous. Nearly the same may be said 
ofthe assemblage of the early printers of England ; 
excepting that, in our opinion, the number of Cax- 
ins is superabundant,—consisting, as it does, of 
fifteen, when five would have been enough to show 
il the varieties of his typography. It is curious, 
with regard to the latest Caxton, that we should 
le tld—and by Mr. Grenville too—that it is 
“quite perfect,” when only just before it is ad- 
nitted that several leaves are in manuscript. 

The works interesting to English spectators on 
other accounts are comparatively few ; and to these 
ve hope it is not too late to make additions,— 
epecially as one book has been inserted in the 
French collection of which nothing is said in the 
‘Short Guide.’ We allude to Le Nouveau Pathe- 
lin, @ troys personages—placed near the volume of 
French farces,—which alone cost considerably more 
than 1002., and the leaves of which are not only not 
cut, but not allowed to be cut, so that it is one of 
the most expensive as well as useless possessions. 
Asa foreign work has been added since the hand- 
bok was printed, we may perhaps hope yet to see 
inthe cases some of the neglected specimens of our 
Tnglish prose and poetry. The value of these it 
an be no imputation on Mr. Panizzi that he does 
wt understand. Perhaps, no man is better ac- 
quinted with Italian literature,—and in that 

ent we can award him almost unqualified 
‘probation ; but as regards English literature it is 
tt unnatural that he should be at fault, since no 
te man can be expected to be competent to all. 
_ We might be disposed, on this part of the sub- 
mt, toask, why Mr. Panizzi was prevailed on to 
purchase the little edition of Shakspeare’s ‘ Venus 
ad Adonis,’ of 1602, for above 50/. (more than 
ll. per page), when Mr. Grenville’s library con- 
ined the valuable 4to. of 1594? In the same case 
we Shakspeare’s ‘ Lucrece,’ of 1594—his Sonnets, 
1609—and his ‘Comedies, Histories, and Tra- 
ttlies,’ of 1623,—of which last the Museum pos- 
‘es at least four duplicates. Considering the 
ugh price at which this book usually sells, it is 
Sagular that there should be at least fifty perfect 
a The earliest impression of Milton’s 
By Lost,’ 1667, is also in this case ;—but 
tis far from rare, and may be bought for a com- 
Mratively small sum. Nevertheless, we do not 

the Keeper of the Printed Books for dis- 





playing it here :—what we feel is, that so many 
other first editions of our greatest poets are want- 
ing. Where is the original of Spenser's ‘ Fairy 
Queen,’—of Gascoyne’s, Daniel’s, Drayton’s, Wat- 
son’s, Peele’s, Churchyard’s, Lodge’s, Hall’s, Mar- 
ston’s, Greene’s poems,—and of many other lights 
and ornaments of the reigns of Elizabeth and James ? 
We do not find even the name of any one of these ; 
but their placesare filled by Castiglione’s ‘Courtier,’ 
Eck’s ‘ Enchiridion,’ Perotti’s ‘Cornucopia,’ Vol- 
taire’s ‘Essay on the Civil Wars,’—and foreign 
works which few care to see, even with the auto- 
graphs of Aldus and Sir H. Sloane. Here, and 
in English literature generally, is the great de- 
ficiency. Why, we may inquire, has not some 
selection been made from the Garrick Plays? We 
notice only one,—and that is put forward merely 
because it contains an early passage about the dis- 
covery of America, to which attention was directed 
more than twenty years ago. With such a won- 
derful assemblage of dramatic rarities as the 
Museum contains, surely one case might have been 
devoted to the original and high-priced impressions of | 
the plays of Shakspeare and of his contemporaries. 

This deficiency would seem to arise mainly out | 
of the fact, that the individual at the head of the 
Department of Printed Books has a knowledge of 
the best works in foreign languages confessedly so 
great that he can afford to evince comparative in- 
difference to the most eminent productions of our 
English writers. If the answer were, that most 
of these are not in the Museum, that would but 
confirm this opinion,—for they might have been 
there, and ought to have been there.—Another 
reply may be, that really the Catalogue is in such 
a state that nobody can tell whether they are in 
the Museum ornot. On such a state of things we 
have commented till we are weary ;—and for this 
vacillation the Trustees must be held mainly re- 
sponsible. 

In conclusion, may we ask, how it happens that 
nearly al] the book-rarities exhibited are such as | 
have been obtained since Mr. Panizzi was keeper | 
of the Printed Books? Were there no works worth | 
notice in the Library before he was placed in his | 
present situation? 








MR. GOULD'S HUMMING BIRDS. 
WE fulfil the half-promise which we made last 


week to return to this new and interesting feature | 


of the Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s Park,— 

for the sake of giving some further description of 

the beautiful collection of which it is composed. 
The family of diminutive birds called Humming 


getting together not less than 2,000 examples, — 
which, as our readers already know, are now to be 
seen in the Zoological Gardens. In order that 
this curious and instructive collection should be 
seen to the greatest advantage, the Zoological 
Society have erected in their gardens, as our 
readers also know, a handsome new room. It is 
lighted from the top,—and tastefully fitted up. 
Raised from the floor of this room, the birds are 
arranged in glass cases. The cases are eight sided : 
—and the birds are so arranged that a species is 
illustrated by six or more specimens on each side 
of the glass case. They are also arranged in such 
a manner that those species which are most closel 
related to each other are in the same and in a 
joining cases, 

It would be impossible to describe the beauty of 
most of the specimens here exhibited. Many of 
them display a brilliancy of colour and a lustre that 
do not exist in any other department of the 
animal creation,—and which it would be vain to 
attempt to imitate by Art.—Even were it pos- 
sible to paint the colours, —it would be quite 
impossible to obtain by any known arrangement 
of colour the changing hues which attend every 
new relation of the eye to the rays of light. The 
varieties of colouring and of the forms which the 
feathers of the neck, thighs, and tail assume are 
not less wonderful than the colours themselves. 
Yet charming as are these specimens,—we are 
told, by those who have seen them and watched 
them when alive, that they are “but the shadows 
of what they were in life.” The colours which 
here change their aspect only with the heavy 
movements of the spectator are in life ever chang- 
ing with the rapid action of these little creatures, 
—whose passage through the air resembles the 
trembling movement of some of our insect tribes 
rather than the regular flight of birds. What the 
marvellous beauty of these creatures is whilst alive 
can be conjectured only after an inspection of what 
a marvel it is in these stuffed specimens. The old 
superstition of the Mexicans, that the souls of 
their heroes were translated into these flying gems, 
grows intelligible to the merely poetical sentiment 
as we look on them. 

In the preparing and arranging of his specimens 
Mr. Gould has exhibited the talent of a true artist. 
Surprising as are the attitudes and postures which 
these creatures are made to assume in their cages, 
the impression is immediately and entirely con- 
veyed that they are perfectly natural. Some are 
thrusting their long bills into the tubular flowers 
of plants which grow in their native districts,— 


birds are all inhabitants of the New World :—and | others are, as it were, playing with an insect in 
so little was known of them in the early part | the air:—some are perched on the branches of 


of the last century that Linnzus described but 
ten species. Their beauty has, however, arrested 


ferns and other plants which they delight to fre- 
quent,—whilst others are sitting in their tiny 


attention from the earliest periods when they | nests, which look as if the first puff of air would 


were brought to the Old World. 
logue of the Museum of John Tradescant, printed 
in 1656, we find an announcement of “divers 


In the cata- | 


blow them quite away. ; 
Judging from their brilliant hues, the conclusion 
is often arrived at that these birds are the exclusive 


humming birds, three sorts whereof are from | inhabitants of tropical climates,—that their bright 
Virginia.” As species after species appeared from | colours are the offspring of the sun. Such is not 


the New World, naturalists lost themselves in | the case. 


the search for words to give expression to their 
beauty.—‘ Splendet ut Sol,” exclaims one.—‘‘ The 
plumage with which these dazzling birds are clad,” 
says another more recently, ‘defies description 
with pen or with pencil.”—In the time of Cuvier 
upwards of a hundred species of these beautiful 
birds had been described ; and a gentleman well 
known in London, the late Mr. George Loddiges 
of Hackney, possessed one of the finest collections 
of Humming Birds in Europe, —amounting to 
nearly two hundred species. This collection was 
long regarded as unrivalled,—and was visited by 
most of the naturalists in Europe on account of 
the rarity of its numerous specimens. 

Marvellous, however, as were thought the num- 
bers and the beauty of the Loddigesian collection, 
—it was left for another English naturalist in 
London to surpass it,—adding upwards of a hun- 
dred new species of these extraordinary birds to 
those already described. It has long been known 
to the scientific world that Mr. Gould had availed 
himself of his rare opportunities to procure speci- 
mens of Humming Birds from all parts of Ame- 





rica :—and the result is, that he has succeeded in 


In America, these birds have a very 
wide geographical range. One species has been 
found as high on the west coast as Nootka Sound, 
—whilst another has been seen as far south as 
Tierra del Fuego, and observed feeding on the 
blossoms of a species of Fuchsia when the ground 
was covered with snow. Even when found in the 
Tropics, these birds prefer the higher to the lower 
level. On the Andes—which may be regarded as 
their special locality — the test number of 
species is found between 7,000 and 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea :—but many are found 
as high as the snow line—14,000 or 15,000 feet 
above the sea. In their native haunts many of 
them are exceedingly local :—some of the valleys 
of the Andes having a distinct species, and no 
other. There are, however, many exceptions. 
Some of the species are even migratory :—and one 
which visits the United States (Z'rochilus colubris) 
goes as high as Canada in the summer, but retires 
to Mexico for the winter. The locality of many 
is determined by their food,—and this, in, 
gives a character to their bills. In districts where 
the flowers from which the birds delight to feed 
are tubular and deep, the bill is proportionately 
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elongated :—whilst in other; lecalities. where the 
flowers are shallow, the bill isshortened. Although 
these, birda undoubtedly take honey from the 
flowers.around whieh they hover, they subsist prin- 
cipally on inseets,—for the pursuit and capture of 

ich they are peculiarly adapted. Their flight is, 
as we have said, excessively rapid,—and effected by 
angular horizontal darts :—the birds now and then 
poising themselves in the air to gaze at a flower 
or to.seize on an insect. In these movements, the 
tail materially influences the flight :—and in the 
instances where this organ is deficient, the birds 
in their passage through the air make a “hum- 
ming” noise. Hence the common name of the 
whole family. 


The nests of these birds vary as much as do, 


their forms. Some are cup-shaped, and seated on 
horizontal branches ; whilst others are elongated, 
and. pendent,—being attached to the extreme ends 
of palm leaves, and often hanging over water. 
Under all circumstances, the eggs are two,—and 
white in colour ;—and when hatched, they are 
generally male and female. 

We have thus generally alluded to some of the 
points.in the history of these birds which Mr. 
Gould’s collection illustrates. We are glad further 
to be able to announce, that these specimens have 
been got together for the purpose of enabling their 
possessor to give to the world a monograph on 
this. family, on the same scale and in the same 
style as his preceding works,—which have made 
the name of Gould illustrious wherever the science 


of Ornithology is studied. 





THE. GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

In, speaking last week of the future prospects 
of the Crystal Palace, we offered a suggestion for 
converting it into a permanent Exhibition—a uni- 
versal gallery of science, industry, produce and 
plastic art. The hint thrown out in our columns, 
we have reason to believe has occupied attention 
in many quarters ; and, so far as we have been 
able to collect and compare opinions, the general 
impression appears to be that if a lasting institution 
can be successfully based on the present Exhibi- 
tion, it is extremely desirable that it should. This 
is.a subject to be well and calmly considered. At 
first thought, in face of all the known obstacles 
which for months impeded and imperilled the suc- 
cess which has now become a certain fact, the 
idea is assailed by objections which oppose and 
neutralize each other, Assuming, as men are 
entitled to do, that the financial issues of the year 
will be such as to enable the Commissioners to 
purchase the building and deliver it over to the 
nation as national property, one set of reasoners 
object. that perhaps the exhibitors may not be 
willing to leave their articles for show,—another, 
that. it is too great a boon for the public to offer to 
individual artizans, producers and inventors such a 
Palace for their exhibition without charging them 
a high rental. Such reasoners seem to forget that 
the advantages would be reciprocal,—that all 
interests would be served in turn,—that each per- 
son would receive back on the one side in business 
success, on the other in pleasure and information, 
far more than the mere interest of his investment. 
That artists and producers would be glad to main- 
tain their stalls and counters in such a palatial 
show-reom few will doubt who give themselves the 
trouble to think of the thousand artifices daily em- 
ployed in order to attract public attention to the 
new and the excellent in invention and contrivance. 
No other means of advertisement in the world could 
approach this for efficiency. Through the agency 
of the Crystal Palace a striking discovery or an 
important adaptation of an old material to fresh 
uses would become generally known in a few 
days. What the Royal Academy does for artists, 
the Crystal Palace would do for the men of labour 
and_seience,—but on a grander scale and ina more 
catholic spirit. As at present, it would be open to 
all the world. The only passport that would be 
required for admission would be—excellence. To 
the foreign and provincial mechanic or producer 
such a. permanent ExlLibition would be of very 
great service. Many of the most beautiful things 
in the present collection are furnished by persons 
whe have. no ordinary show-rooms in London. 


Here they would obtain without.cost.to themselves 
the show-room in the world. 

On the other hand, if the purposes-of exhibitors 
would be served, so also would those of the general 
public. Properly considered, the interests of the 
inventor and those of the consumer of an article 
are identical. Hitherto our laws have been so 
framed as to suggest the conclusion that a man 
who discovers a new mechanical power whereby 
he abridges space, enlarges time, and adds to the 
relative length of human life, is regarded by society 
as a dangerous innovator. Obstacles of many kinds 
have been deliberately thrown in the way of in- 
ventive genius. Every improvement springing 
from the artizan’s fertile brain has been repelled 
by taxes and penalties.. Surely it is time to 
set a term to this absurd and suicidal war 
against the most powerful aids and materials of 
progress. The returns of a great invention never 
can be so great to the individual as they are to the 
community in which he lives. Did Watt receive 
a millionth part of the wealth and power brought 
by the steam-engine into England? Beyond a 
column, what did Bell obtain for his experiments in 
steam navigation? Theloom, the mule, the jacquard, 
the circular press, the flax machine, the stocking 
frame—have not all these brought wealth, comfort, 
employment, power into the country infinitely be- 
yond the direct returns made to their introducers ? 
Society has made great mistakes with regard to 
such men. Instead of exacting patent fees, exhi- 
bition rent, and other charges on men of inventive 
faculties, the world would do more wisely by afford- 
ing every facility and encouragement to them in 
their labours. The incidents of the age present 
it with a noble opportunity. With the continued 
power of registration, now accorded by the Patent 
Office, a permanent exhibition in the Crystal Palace 
would aflord, especially to poor but clever artizans 
like the inventor of the power-loom break, protec- 
tion for their unpatented works and a ready means 
of making them known to the public. The gain 
would be mutual. An early knowledge of new 
inventions is now enjoyed by very few. The 
American who brings over a new cotton machine, 
the Frenchman who has made an improvement 
in the jacquard, or the Swede who has invented 
a new plough, has no fixed place in which he can 
secure public attention and obtain a general judg- 
ment on the merits of his labour. Science and 
industry have, in fact, nocentre. Special museums 
of science and learned Societies devoted to the 
cultivation of particular branches of knowledge we 
have in abundance,—but these no longer meet all 
the necessities which arise in the course of our 
daily life. The sciences, both the theoretic and the 
applied, need a common point of reunion. Meet- 
ings like those of the British Association form their 
great council-rooms :—but the world should have 
also its Industrial Exchange. 

The question remains,—how could this be sup- 
ported? To maintain a permanent Exhibition on 
the colossal scale of the Crystal Palace would not 
cost less, we imagine, than some few thousand 
pounds a-year. Were it in any other country 
than England, the responsibility of maintaining 
such an exchange would be readily undertaken by 
the Government; but we have little expectation 
that such will be the case here,—and unless the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer can be persuaded that 
the noble edifice may be made to pay the yearly 
expense of its repairs and general superintendence, 
we doubt whether the present administration would 
accept the Crystal Palace even as a free gift from 
the Royal Commissioners. If, therefore, the 
unrivalled structure is to remain at all in Hyde 
| Park beyond the present year—as we apprehend 
the whole community, excepting the member for 
Lincoln, now strenuously desires,—it must in some 
way be made attractive—self-supporting. It has 
been proposed to convert it into a winter garden. 
But this would scarcely serve the purpose, unless 
a yearly grant of public money could be cbtained : 
—of which, as we have said, there is little hope 
in the present financial condition of the empire. 
We build our scheme for maintaining the Crystal 
Palace on the conviction that for admission to 
a permanent Exhibition the public would be 
always willing to pay a small sum. Judg- 








ing by the experience already obtained } 
Crystal Palace, and at the Botanical 2 
gical Gardens, we have little doubt. that 
tickets, at one or two guineas each, might be soli 
in sufficient numbers to cover the yearly 

and leave a surplus,—which might go to the form, 
tion of a general fund to meet the prizes and other 
extra calls of the grand septennial or decennial 
Exhibition. We are taking a very low term iy 
assuming that there are at least ten thousmg 
persons in London who would purchase anny) 
tickets in ordinary years at a guinea each, jj 
would yield an income of 10,000/. a year insu. 
scriptions. Then, as to the casual public, 
year, upwards of 100,000 foreigners visit Londen, 
From the provinces a population of more the 
500,000 is poured into it for a greater or ley 
period every twelve months. Outside the classy 
likely to be buyers of annual tickets, there ay 
nearly 2,000,000 persons living in the circuit of 
the metropolis who are sight-seers and holi 
makers occasionally. To all these classes an Exh. 
bition of science and industry in the Crystal Palace 
would be the most attractive sight in Londo, 
Out of this vast constituency, it is a yey 
moderate inference that from January to Decem. 
ber 200,000 persons would be found willing to pay 
sixpence each for the privilege of a glance at its 
marvellous beauty and manifold objects of interes, 
This would yield 5,000/. a year in addition. Ap 
income of 15,000/. a year would, we imagine, be 
far more than sufficient to meet every soureeof 
expenditure.— But while. adopting these 

as the base of a calculation which results in show. 
ing that the universal gallery of science, industry, 
and produee would support itself without Govem- 
ment aid, we are conscious that we have pitched 
them unnecessarily low. Possibly the retums 
would be found double or treble what we have 
here assumed that they will be,—which possi- 
bility strengthens the case so far as it extends. 

Is it too much further to expect that a great 
and important institution like this—a perpetual 
University of the Arts and Sciences—would be 
the object of occasional donations and endowments, 
—that lectureships and professorships would in 
time grow around it, and an Order of Merit come 
out of it which might become an object of ambi- 
tion to the great thinkers and workers of the 
civilized world ? 

These calculations and suggestions we submit 
to the attention of those who will have to legislate 
on the subject. The general public seem to have 
resolved that, with their consent, the Crystal 
Palace shall never be removed from Hyde Park, 
—but that in one form or another it shall be 
maintained for their use, convenience, and ia- 
struction. Government is unwilling to advance 
money or undertake any responsibility in con 
nexion with it. No one will suppose that a winter 
garden would of itself pay the expenses of repairs 
and arrangement. The scheme which we propose 
overcomes these difficulties; and is, so far as we 
are aware, the only one which, in the present stage 
of ministerial opinion, provides for the retention 
of the Crystal Palace itself. 





The event of the week is the first shilling day. 
The low prices have come into operation, 
contrary to prophecies, there has been m 
sinister event. Though great, the crowd was not 
so great on the first day as had been anticipated 
by many. Preparations had been made to insure 
economy of space and a free circulation of visitors; 
but the extra regulations might have been dit 
pensed with, as on no day since the opening 
has the pressure been so slight. It was just one 
of those incidents which set all previous caleul- 
tion at defiance. The pent-up curiosity of London 
was expected to roll like an avalanche on the Crys 
tal Palace. The day was Monday,—the Londo 
holiday. The weather was fine. Yet there were 
fewer people in the Exhibition—and even in H. 
Park—than at any other time for more than three 
weeks past! The obvious explanation is, that all 
the world was frightened at the idea of a tremet- 
dous crowd,—and so many individuals kept away 
in fear that they thus prevented the bugbear 
their imagination from being realized. 
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saaple are now re-assured,—and. every day the tide 


ofpedestrians sets in with greater force towards the:; sessions well displayed. 
e.—. 


A similar state of extravagant expec- 
istion has produced an equally curious.result with 
to lodgings. The Christmas pantomimes 


told the public that chimney-pots would let for | 


30h a month,—a coal-cellar be a little fortune to 
ip owner,—and @ capacious chest of drawers be 
worth its weight in gold this year. The conse- 
nence was, that thousands of thrifty housewives, 
vo in ordinary times would not think. of taking 
in Jodgers, put cards_in their windows,—and ran 
jown the current rates. All this spring lodgings 
have been unusually cheap for London,—and they 
gre not at this moment above the rates current in 
May and June. ; 

Professor Cowper continues his lectures on Ma- 

i and Manufacturing Art,—and Professor 
Ansted his on Mineral Substances and Mineral 


Manufactures-—in the Building of the Exhibition. | 


The students from Oxford paid their promised 
visit this day week,—as we announced they would. 


IRON IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

There are few things to be found within the 
Industrial Palace of such importance to the British 
jdands as the examples afforded, in the raw and 
manufactured state, of that metal which constitutes 
the spreading framework of the wonderful struc- 
ture itself. Iron has in a thousand ways minis- 
tered to the advancement of this country. Our 
machines and our railroads speak to its high im- 
portance,—we traverse the great oceans in ships 
of iron,—and by the facilities which it affords we 
ae enabled to produce, as “ by the stroke of an 
enehanter’s wand,” buildings which in their vast 


reality surpass the dreams of old romance. Still, | 


it must not be forgotten that we have much to 
learn relative to this metal. There are some points 
of its manufacture in which Sweden and Russia 
excel us ; and therefore—as we heard a working 
cutler from Sheffield say—‘‘We have now, for 
the first time, a real opportunity of learning why 
the Danemora iron makes better steel than our 
own.” — Let us profit by the occasion. 

Mr. Blackwell, of Dudley, has, with immense 
labour, at great sacrifice of time and some cost, 
furnished a large table in Class I. with stones 
which have no very attractive appearance—and 
are therefore passed by unnoted by many. But 
those rough dark stones are of the highest import- 
ance to us all,—and here is such a collection as 
hitherto has never been presented at one view. 
Itis a complete series of all the varieties of iron- 


stone found in the United Kingdom :—and Mr. | 
Blackwell has furnished to the large Catalogue | 


such an account of that series as is not to be met 
with in any other work. The following quotation 
from that source furnishes in few words an accu- 
rite account of our iron-producing districts.— 
“So extensive are the ironstone beds of the coal- 
measures, that they furnish in themselves the greater part 
of the iron produced in Great Britain ; but the iron-making 
resources of the kingdom are by no means confined to them. 
The carboniferous, or mountain limestones of Lancashire, 
Cumberland, Durham, the Forest of Dean, Derbyshire, 
Scomersetshire aud South Wales, all furnish important 
beds and veins of hematite; those of Ulverstone, White- 
haven and the Forest of Dean are the most extensively 
worked, and seem to be almost exhaustless. The brown 
hematites and white carbonates of Alston Moor and 
Weardale, also exist in such large masses that they must 
ultinately become of great importance. In the older rocks 
of Devon and Cornwall are found many important veins of 
black hematite, and in the granite of Dartmoor numerous 
velus of magnetic oxide and specular iron ore. The new 
tedsandstone furnishes in its lowest measures beds of hama- 
titic conglomerate. In the lias and oolites are important 
beds of argillaceous ironstones, now becoming extensively 
Worked; and the iron ores of the greensand of Sussex, once 
the s at of a considerable manufacture of iron, will, in all 
Probability, again soon become available, by means of the 
facilities of railway communication.” 
~—From all these localities, iron ores are exhibited, 
~—and may be readily examined. The enormous 
increase in our own iron manufacture demands a 
passing notice. In 1750, the produce of manu- 
ted iron was only 30,000 tons,—in 1800, it 
had increased to 180,000 tons,—in 1825, to 600,000 
tons,—and in 1850, to 2,250,000 tons. This is a 
Yr increase than has taken place in any manu- 
re in Europe within the same period. 
At the same time that we have thus set before 
Wall the kinds of ironstone which our islands 


; produce, we have the iron eres.of our Colonial pos- 
In addition to the ores 
| collected by the East. India. Company,—we: have 
}iron ores from: Borneo, ochres from Singapore, 
) magnetic iron ore and pyrites from Ceylon, and 
crude iron manufactures from the ores of the 
Celebes, by the natives. From the Cape of Good 
Hope, we have also examples: and the collection 
from Canada, got together by the indefatigable 
exertions of Mr. Logan, the Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey in that country, is most complete, 
—showing the high value of that colony as an 
iron producing country.. Nova Scotia also exhibits 
largely her iron ores and. manufactured iron and 
steel. There are many smaller collections from 
remote lands :—and we have valuable illustrations 
afforded of the iron ores of Spain, of France, of 
the Zollverein, of Sweden, of Russia, and of some 
other Continental States. 

In manufactured. iron the Exhibition is equally 
|vich. In Class I., associated with the ores occur 
numerous examples of almost every variety of 

| iron :—in the pig, in the bar, and in the sheet. 
Some of these possess the highest character of ex- 
cellence ; but an examination of the sheet-iron in 
the Russian department will show that, from some 
peculiarity either in the raw material or in the 
process of manufacture—probably in both,—there 
are in it a softness of texture and a flexibility 
which we have not yet reached. The Swedish iron 
has the same character :—and hence, we import 
largely Danemora and Russian iron, for the 
' manufacture of our best varieties of steel. 

The illustrations of steel manufacture are very 
numerous. Sheffield stands prominently forward 
as the great exemplar of this branch of industry 
in this country :—and the collection from the 
Zoliverein and from France admirably illustrates 
the state of the Continental manufacture. In the 
Sheffield department, some models instruct us in 
the processes of producing and working steel,— 
and the progressive stages of file and saw making 
are very instructive. Properly interpreted, all 
these things would become of the highest value :— 
| at present, however, they are not intelligible to 
the large majority of those who visit the Exhibi- 
tion. We hope that the intention of rendering all 
the departments educational will receive the fullest 
attention, —and that means will be devised by 
which the largest amount of information may be 
afforded in the most accessible form. 

The ornamental iron castings of Berlin have 
been long justly celebrated for the elaborate deli- 
cacy of their workmanship. It has been inferred 
that the peculiar sharpness and fineness of the 
surface in these works is due to the presence of 
some phosphorus in the bog iron ore employed 
in the works in that city,—and hence, the use of 
phosphorus has been recommended as an addition 
to our iron to produce the required degree of 
fluidity. The examples, however, afforded of iron 
casting in the rustic dome and in the other works 
in iron of the Coalbrookdale Company show 
that by proper management we can fairly vie 
with the Berlin casters in the production of such 
works of Art. An examination of the iron 
castings in the grates from Sheffield will convince 
any one that our manufacturers can now produce 
the most elegant designs in British iron. It is 
worthy of remark, that in many of these the 

| natural colour of the iron is retained, instead of 
| the artificial black which is produced by a varnish 
|—but which is always destructive to the delicate 
| parts of a design. This is effected by cleaning the 
iron surface with a chemical solution :—and a 
similar process has been applied to much of the 
brass in the Sheffield stoves with the most happy 
results.—We would remark, in passing, that in 
nearly all the ornamental stoves and grates—par- 
ticularly in such as are intended for drawing-rooms 
—there is an over-elaboration of ornament. This 
is a great mistake ; and under its influence many 
| designs intended to be beautiful—and which would 
have been so had the ornaments been introduced 
| judiciously—are carried beyond the bounds of 
| taste, and rendered gaudy and obtrusive. The 
ornamentation is frequently overlaid in parts on 
| which it would be impossible to retain either the 
brightness or the colour after the grates had been 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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once employed for their legitimate purpose of 
warming an t. 

We know not. a more: instructive study to: the- 
English manufacturer than a careful examination 
of all the forms in metal utensils exhibited by the 
different nations in this Great Exhibition. The 
coffee-pot of Tunis, though rude as a piece of iron 
manufacture, may be made instructive from the 
characteristic elegance of its form. The same may 
be said of many similar articles to be found in the 
collections of India, Turkey, and Spain :—to say 
nothing of the elegant forms presented to us by 
the best workmen of Austria agd of France. 

Our space will not permit us to do more tham 
indicate the importance of the exhibition of the 
iron ores and iron of our own and of other coun- 
tries. The building itself—the ores from all parte 
of the world—the rough and manufactured metal 
—the ordinary culinary utensils—the thousand 
appliances to useful purposes which meet us on 
every side—the wonderful display of machinery in 
motion, and at rest—the railroad and the iron 
railway carriage—together with the productions 
of works of high Art in this metal—all speak— 
even more deeply than the deep-toned bell (an 
alloy of this substance, in the Western nave)—of 
the vast importance of iron to an industrial people. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Great Exhibition seems destined to have its. 
illustrations of every kind. Our readers may re- 
member that amongst other acts of worship paid 
to Jenny Lind by the Americans, the astronomers 
set deliberately about looking out for a new planet, 
that they might dedicate it to her especial service, 
and that her name might be, ‘like Berenice’s 
shining hair, translated to the skies.” — They 
failed signally,— and some faint suspicion may 
thereupon probably have arisen in the minds 
of the fanatical as to the fact of Jenny’s being 
really—as some of their newspapers asserted—the 
future Destiny of America in the embodied, or 
goddess, form. But a new chapter in the destiny 
of nations is visibly written within the walls of the 
Palace of Glass,—-and coincidently therewith a 
new planet has dawned in the telescope of Mr. Hind: 
—which, by a graceful and poetical, but serious and 
solemn, thought, it has occurred to him to connect 
with the great earthly event of the year. The 
celestial stranger is in the constellation Scorpio. 
It is ofapale blueish colour,—and its light is about 
equal to that of a star of the ninth magnitude. It 
is an interesting circumstance that. we are thus 
accidentally enabled to write the leading moral of 
this great year in characters of light,—and plant a 
record of its grand inauguration of our new phi- 
losophy among the stars. Mr. Hind writes to the 
Times as follows.— 

“The discovery of a new planet at the present 
moment naturally suggests the idea of selecting 
such a name as shall at once recall the epoch of the 
discovery and the event which is now making its site 
the converging point for a vast assemblage from all 
nations. Sir John Herschel, who was consulted by 
Mr. Bishop in reference to the choice of the name, 
proposes to call the planet Irene (properly Eirene— 
Evpnvy —Peace), one of the Seasons among the 
Greeks ; and therefore satisfying the condition which 
has hitherto guided astronomers in the selection of 
names for newly discovered planets,—namely, that 
it shall be found in the mythology of Greece or 
Rome. There is also an allusion to the peace actu- 
ally reigning in Europe, to the friendly feeling pre- 
vailing in relation to all foreigners in England at.the 
present moment, and, by implication, to the arts and 
sciences fostered by Peace and represented in the 
Crystal Palace. The symbol suggested is, a dove 
with olive branch and star on head. We intend to 
adopt this name and symbol (supposing there be no 
prior claim to the right of discovery); and, as ema~ 
nating from so high an authority, we hope it will be 
received with satisfaction by astronomers as a humble. 
tribute to the art and science of the world.”’ 

The Herald of Peace says that a great Peace. 
Congress is to open its sittings in London on 
Tuesday, the 22nd of July, —and continue for 
several days during that week. 

Among the places of interest which are open to 
the public in Londen we may remind our- readers 
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from the country that strangers are admitted to 
inspect the Foundling Hospital, in Guildford Street, 
every Monday morning, from ten o’clock until four. 
No order for admission is requited, and no gratui- 
ties are allowed to be given to the servants. The 
institution itself deserves a visit :—but the artist 
should see it for the instructive collection which 
it contains of pictures by English artists, —Hogarth, 
Ramsay, and others who lived anterior to the 
foundation of the Royal Academy.—Those of our 
readers who have a love for natural glories may be 
told that the Chesnuts in Bushy Park are in full 
flower. This at all gimes majestic avenue should 
not be missed during that short season when in 
each year it puts on its splendid crown. The glory 
soon tarnishes:—we would not advise the sight- 
seer to lose many days from the date of this para- 
ph. Even if Hampton Court Palace and Gar- 
ens, with their beauties and treasures, did not lie 
beyond,—this wondrous living colonnade of green 
columns and wavy silver cones would amply repay 
a visit, though all the way were travelled on foot. 

Mr. Wyld’s Great Globe—interesting as at once 
a picture of the Earth, a piece of most ingenious 
and elaborate contrivance, and an educational 
model on a clear, comprehensive and summary 
scale—for a full account of whose meanings, capa- 
cities and arrangements we refer our readers to 
our columns for March [ante, p. 295]--is at length 
completed, and has been submitted to private 
view. The public will be admitted to it, we believe, 
within a few days. 

Sir William Hooker's report, recently laid before 
Parliament, on the state of Kew Gardens, contains 
much curious information, especially interesting 
at this season. In the first place, it is pleasant to 
observe that the number of visitors has been sensi- 
bly on the increase. In 1848, only 91,708 persons 
availed themselves of the easy opportunity of seeing 
these really wonderful gardens. In 1849, when 
the Gardens were better known, the number 
swelled to 137,865,—and last year to 179,627.— 
It is remarkable, that the greatest number of visitors 
in any one month in last year was in August, 
when 54,177 persons visited the Gardens—at a 
period when fashionable Londen is ‘‘ out of town.” 
—On this increase, Sir William observes :—‘‘ The 
mass of this great accession of visitors comes no 
doubt for pleasure or health and relaxation; but 
many come for the avowed purpose of horticultural 
and botanical study,—many for drawing botanical 
subjects, for sketching trees to be introduced 
into landscapes, and copying novel or striking 
vegetable productions,— others for modelling 
flowers and making designs for manufactured 
goods.” —Gardeners consider it, we are told, a great 
privilege to pass two years in completing their edu- 
cation at Kew,-—so much so, that the number of 
applications from foreign gardeners for admission 
is so great that there are not vacancies enough 
to enable the Director to comply with the recom- 
mendations even of crowned heads, With such 
a well-merited reputation, few will be surprised to 
hear, what Sir William tells us, that applications 
to Kew for good gardeners, both for public and 
for private situations, are very frequent, — and 
that the Government gardens of Ceylon, Trinidad, 
Jamaica, Ottacamund (Neilgherries), the Cape, 
and Hobart Town have been recently supplied 
with gardeners who have passed the “little go” at 
this horticultural college. 

On Thursday week Mr. Fox brought forward 
his annual motion in the House of Commons in 
favour of a national system of secular education; 
—and after a debate in which the Government 
agreed with the more liberal members that educa- 
tion is much needed by the country, and that there 
is little or no hope of obtaining general adhesion to 
any other than a strictly secular scheme, it was put 
from the Speaker’s chair, and negatived by an ab- 
solute majority of ninety. In spite of this adverse 
vote, it is clear to all men who watch the growth 
of opinion, and remember the reasons given year 
by year for the refusal to sanction any scheme 
which involves a real chance of success, that the 
great argument makes progress. The very men 
who continue to protest against the feasibility and 
desirability of secular education seem to feel that 
they are protesting against accepted truisms and 





conclusions logically adopted by the public. The 
failure of the nchester municipal plan, so often 
referred to in the debate, is a new proof of the im- 
possibility of sects and parties in this country ever 
combining to carry out a scheme which admits any 
amount, however small, of doctrinal teaching into 
its programme. Secular education is at least a 
neutral ground. Whether it be in itself the very 
best field of action or not—as some profess to doubt, 
—it is every day made still more manifest that it is 
the only ground on which to plant a standard in 
advance. Our obstructives may be reminded of 
the French proverb—nothing is politic but what is 
possible. The literary conservatives in the House 
are logically bound by their own admission either 
to solve the difficulty without sacrificing education 
altogether, or to adopt the plans of those who have 
faith in their own opinions. 

The omnibus is a necessary adjunct to London 
life. Without it we should lose the thousand charms 
of our present suburbs, the pretty little cottages 
and villas, the blending of garden and city, which 
make the neighbourhood of the metropolis for miles 
out and around the wonder and delight of the 
foreigner accustomed to live in the crowded and 
pent-up streets of fortified towns. The omnibus 
is one of the signs and products of modern civiliza- 
tion, and whatever tends to its improvement is 
of public interest. The representatives of the 
species at present plying in the streets of Lon- 
don are not what they should, and might, be. 
Those of Paris are much superior,—broader, loftier 
and better ventilated, with the great advantage of 
having the interior spaces marked off like the seats 
in a railway carriage. But even they leave some- 
thing to be desired :—which something an omnibus 
of very novel design, now running in the streets 
of London, proposes to supply. The most striking 
feature of the new carriage is, that it is divided 
into compartments, each compartment approached 
by its own door, and all the doors reached by a 
gallery running round the body of the carriage. 
Each division is fitted up in the style of a miniature 
brougham, having a bell or check-string by which 
the conductor's attention may be called to the 
wishes of the passenger. The gallery or balcony 
is contrived so as not to interfere with the wheels, 
nor to render the width of the whole greater than 
usual. The open seats on the roof, which are both 
convenient and exclusive, are arrived at by a set 
of steps, easy of ascent and descent, at the back of 
the carriage.—This carriage is altogether about as 
near a combination of the private cab and the public 
omnibus as can be conceived. 

The Wednesday of last week was a day of de- 
monstrations. Hyde Park pronounced in favour 
of industry and civilization, — Epsom Downs of 
dust, scorched faces, and the first favourite,— 
Oxford, of ignorance and exclusiveness. By a 
majority of 249 agafnst 105 voices, Convocation on 
that day resolved to petition the Queen to recall 
the Royal Commission of inquiry into the state of 
the Universities,—and in the event of this appli- 
cation failing, to request permission for counsel to 
be heard against it before Her Majesty in Council. 
The manner in which the petitioners accuse the 
Queen of ‘‘inciting secret accusations against 
them,” and in which they point out, “‘that if there 
existed any cause of complaint against the peti- 
tioners, the same should have been decided in one 
of the established courts of justice,” is in the broad- 
est vein of farce. The reader may imagine Buck- 
stone reading these paragraphs with what Mr. 
Carlyle calls ‘‘ the blended look of the injured dove 
and the couchant lion.” The sudden zeal of the 
Heads of Houses in Oxford for constitutional 
liberty is more amusing than provoking. From the 
terms of their address, a stranger to the cause of 
quarrel would infer that they had been subjected 
to some act of despotic cruelty. ‘Contrary toa 
love of justice,” ‘‘ calculated to create general dis- 
trust—to impede the course of improvement—to 
destroy confidence and stability,” and so forth,— 
are the phrases employed to stigmatize the inno- 
cent measure of asking a few questions which the 
persons asked can refuse to answer if they please, 
—though certainly at the risk of having it sup- 
posed that the answers are felt to be self-crimina- 
tory, and therefore inconvenient. Others might 





urge the very same reasons for proceeding with 
the inquiry which the members of the Convocation 
assign for its recall. Oxford may protest againg 
the spirit of the age,—it is its nature so to do ; but 
public opinion, the great court before which jt, 
cause is on trial, refuses to admit its protest,—and 
will proceed in its own way, and at its own time 
to give judgment on the case according to th 
merits. 

There are dissensions, it seems, among the Sprites 
and apparitions of New York. By the Daily Neys 
correspondent of that city—generally a well-p. 
formed and discreet writer—we are told that one 
of the Fox family, the originators of the senseleg 
imposture which has puzzled so many Transatlantic 
pundits and brought so much merited ridicule op 
the commercial capital of America, has betrayed 
the secret of the rapping and invisible communica. 
tions to some outside friends,—and that there jg g 
probability of the entire history and mystery of 
the vulgar and impious hoax being shorily ex. 
plained to the world at large. For our own 
we have no curiosity about the explanation. That 
sooner or later it would be given we never for q 
moment doubted; but we feel not the slightest in. 
terest as to the components of the fraud. We have 
even our doubts whether the present pretence of 
making disclosures be other than a new phase of 
the imposture. Where irreverent curiosity has 
been so excited, superstition of the lowest kind 
systematically fed, as they have in New York and its 
vicinity during the past year or more, we can v 
well conceive it occurring to some of the parties con- 
cerned that a public exposure of the delusion would 
be considered an ‘‘uncommon smart” thing, and 
bring in more dollars than the delusion itself. When 
the folly fails as a speculation, it might answer com- 
mercially to take it to pieces. The quack often 
turns, as a variety in his calling, to the denuncia- 
tion of quackery.— Meanwhile, sinister and tragical 
incidents follow, in the wake of these shameful im- 
postures, which are likely to bring them under the 
action of the law. A young woman in Rhode 
Island, while, according to her own statement, 
acting under the direction of her ghostly monitor, 
has given a dose of arsenic to her step-brother, and 
brought the spirit-world into very sudden and 
serious contact with a court of justice. Poisoning 
at the suggestion of a ghost! Fancy to what these 
delusions may lead, either under the influence of 
the superstition or under its pretence. Since the 
arrest and confinement of the murderess, it has 
become evident that she is really a victim of this 
criminal imposture,—that she has had her mind so 
acted on by superstitious terrors, as to have lost all 
knowledge of right and wrong, all sense of logical 
connexion between causes and consequences. If 
not permanently destroyed, her reason is quite un- 
hinged for the time. A thorough investigation 
of this case will probably be made, and the 
‘‘medium” through which the spiritual Esculapius 
communicated with his wretched patient dis- 
covered and punished.—Out of the same diseased 
state of mind which has peopled the stores and 
streets of New York with these disembodied ghosts, 
an association has sprung up in Oneida County 
which professes to be based on the doctrine that 
“spirits have now advanced so far towards an inti- 
macy with the human race that they are beginning 
to have power to form friendships and connexions 
with mortals.” As a consequence of this funda- 
mental doctrine, all marriages, as they are under- 
stood in the old laws, whether divine or human, are 
dissolved and abolished,—on the alleged understand- 
ing that contracts cannot thus be formed which may 
conclude the rights and defeat the possible desires 
of the spirits. These fanatics, though a new sect, 
already number two hundred men and sixty women, 
—whose association is sajd to be perfectly indiscri- 
minate. Such are already some of the issues of 
this monstrous trading wickedness !—Truly, there 
is nothing new under the sun! Rhode Island emu- 
lates Dahomy in ignorance and stupidity,—and 
Oneida County goes back for its moral types to the 
ante-diluvians. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN.—Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 18; 
logue, 1s. JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, RB.A., See 
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NTERS IN WATER-COLOURS.— The 
VENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from Nine till Dusk.—Ad- 
183 Catalogue, 6d, GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


METY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
WATEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
NOW OPEN, at br ey oy gd fe Mall, pear St. 
i ec! i usk.— Admission, la. 
lace, from Nine o'clock TES FAIEY, Sceretary. 


CIETY OF PAI 


NAL DIORAMA, Regent's Park.—NOW EX- 
erNe highly interesting Pictures, each 70 feet broad 
fect high, representing MOUNT TNA. in Sicilv. during 
ption ; ‘and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 

e. with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 

. Children under twelve years, half-price. Open from 

2RY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. — The 

h | the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, exhibiting the 

ing places, viz., Southampton. Bay of Biscay, Cintra, Tarifa, 

Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, the 

Madras, Calcutta, and the addition of the 

ior by light, the beautiful gateway, 

orgeous interior, is NOW OPEN DAILY, at Twelve, 

wont Fight.— Admission, 1s., 28. Gd. and 38, Doors open half- 
qp-hour before each representation. 





TOURISTS’ GALLERY. — Mr. Charles Marshall’s GRAND 
UR OF EUROPE, Great Moving Diorama, Large Hall, Lei- 
ester Square (Linwood Gallery), presents to thespectator imagerial 
risits to the most remarkable cities of Europe, the Scenery down 
the Danube to Oenstantinesie, — Rome, — Venice, — Excursions 
through Switzerland over the Alps,—Napoleon’s great work, the 
lied Gorge of Gondo, of the Simplon Pass,—The Bernese 
Alps and the sublime Mont Blane,—Excursions down the pictu- 
resque Khine and home,—The White Cliffs of Britain. Accompanied 
by historical and statistical descriptions.—H ours of Exhibition at 
Twelve, Three, and Eight o'clock. Admission, ls, Reserved Seats, 
% ; Stalls, 38 (in vie aptiaiole ds be tLK 
A GALLEANO, Italian Improvisatore, will give an ESSAY 
on EXTEMPORANEOUS POETICAL COMPOSITION, and 
READINGS of DANTE, on the Morning cf MONDAY, the 2nd 
af June, 1851, at the PRINCESs’S CONCEKT ROOMS, Great 
Castle Street, to begin at Half-past Two precisely.— A. GALLEANO 
has the honour to appear under the following distinguished 
:—Lady Morgan, Author of * Italy,’ &., and His Excel- 
the Marquis d’Azeglio, the Sardinian Minister.— Professors 
G. Aubrey Bezzi, of Queen's College, and A. Gallenga, of University 
College, have kindly consented to act as conductors of the literary 
mrmance. — Tickets, 2s. Gd.; Reserved Seats, 5s.; Family 
Reet 10s. 6d. ; to be had of Messrs. Colnaghi, 13 and 14, Pall 
Mall; Rolandi, 20, Berners Street ; Henry Dolby, 56. Quadrant, 
Regent Street; A. Galleano, 7, Manchester-street, Manclester 
Square ; and at the Doors. 


FOUCAULT'S recent Experiments, DEMONSTRATING the 
ROTATION of the EARTH, areshown Mornings and Evenings at 
th ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—IMPORTANT 
DEPOSITS by i1AS-FITTERS’ ASSOCIATION, illustrating 
the ECONUMICAL APPLICATION of GAS for COOKING and 
various other purposes.—LECTURE by Frederick Chatterton, 
Bq, on the HISTORY of the HARP, from the time of the 
Egyptians, with Vocal Selections by Miss Blanche Young, R.A. of 
Music, and illustrated by Drawings of the Harps of various 
Nations —LECTU RES by J. H. Pepper, Esq. on CHEMISTRY, 
vith brilliant experiments; andon NATURA! PHILOSOPHY, 
ty Dr. Bachhoffner.— TWO SPLENDID SERIES OF DIS- 
SULVING VIEWS: one illustrating the HOLY LAND, painted 
ty Chas. Smith, Esq. &c. &. &c —Open every Morning and Even- 
ing Admission, 18.; Schools, Half-price. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mox, Chemical, 8. 
- British Architects, 8. 
— Epidemiological, half-past 8. 
Tees. Royal Institution, 3.— On Manufactures and Construc- 
jon,’ by Prof. E. Cowper. 
— Linnean, 
Tavrs Royal Institution, 3.—*On Cosmical Philosophy,’ by the 
ev. Baden Powell. 

Antiquaries, & 

Zoological, 3.—General Business. 

Royal, 3.—Election of Fellows. 

Royal Institution, half past &.— ‘Suggestions for the Dy- 
namics of Chemistry, derived from the Theory of Ether- 
ification, by Prof. A. Williamson. 

Archeological Institute, 4, 

Botanical, 8. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘ On some Points of Electrical Phi- 
losophy,’ by Prof. Faraday. 

Horticultural.— Exhibition. 





PINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Mr. Hart is an artist who does not lay himself 
out for an annual display of his strength,—and his 
admirers will be sorry to find in the present Exhi- 
bition so little from his hand. Benvenuto Cellini 
giving instructions to his assistant, Bernardino 
Manellini, of Mugello, to prepare from his sketch 
the large model from which the bronze group of his 
Perseus, which still exists in the Piazza del Granduca, 
at Florence, was cast (No, 20), is one of those works 
inwhich he exhibits that largeness of style of which 
his ‘ Arnolfo di Lapo’ of last year was perhaps the 
most successful example. There is much to admire 
inthe present picture,—although the subject does 
hot compose so agreeably for a first sight impression. 
there isa grand composure and fine sense of power 
in the head of Cellini; and the jewel in his cap 
must, if we mistake not—from the beauty of its 
design—be the work of his hand. Mr. Hart 
seems to have made its study a labour of love, 
though by doing so he has somewhat disturbed the 
tity of purpose in his picture. The artist 
appears not to have followed the reputed portraits 
of Cellini, in the galleries of Florence,—but to 
have ventured on an ideal head, more in confor- 
mity with the recognized characters of the dis- 





tinguished sculptor. This is a pictorial licence 
against whose too frequent use we would caution 
the painter. Some very substantial gain indeed 
can alone justify such a departure from probable 
truth.—In No. 44 we instantly recognized the 
portrait of a well-known autograph collector. 

The most important contributions here by Mr. 
Cope are, three illustrations drawn from the recitals 
in the ‘ Protestant Martyrs’ of old Foxe. The 
subjects are chosen, it may be presumed, because 
of the tragic materials which they yield to Art, 
rather than from any desire to minister to the 
ancient passions which are in renewed conflict to- 
day. The incidents of Laurence Saunders’s Impri- 
sonment, the second of the Protestant Martyrs who 
suffered in the third year of Queen Mary's Reign 
(381), have suggested this series of pictures. 
‘*Whilst Mr. Saunders was in prison, a strict 
charge was given to the keeper that no person 
should speak with him. His wife yet came to the 
prison gate with her young child in her arms, to 
visit her husband. The keeper though for his 
charge he durst not suffer her to come into the 
prison, yet did he take the little babe out of her 
arms. Laurence Saunders seeing him, rejoiced 
greatly, saying :—‘If there were no other cause 
for which a man of my estate should lose his life, 
yet who would not give it to vouch his child to 
be legitimate, and his marriage to be lawful and 
holy’? He was finally led to martyrdom at 
Coventry.”—The first picture of the series represents 
the sorrowing wife with her infant child at the 
prison gate. She is ringing at the bell in the vain 
hope of once more beholding her husband. An 
air of great probability marks the scene :—the back- 
ground and concomitant circumstances of which 
are evidently sketched from nature—and in good 
harmony with the touching sentiment expressed 
in the figure of the anxious wife. The child brought 
by the keeper into the presence of the afflicted 
father forms the subject of the largest and central 
compartment,—and affords an opportunity for the 
representation of one of those melancholy prison in- 
teriors whose walls are’'eloquent with the record of 
many a pining sorrow past away. Very striking in 
situation,—this picture has had the largest share 
of the artist’s care. Its dramatic conduct bespeaks 
resource of mind, as of hand.—The third picture 
shows a public place at Coventry surrounded 
by picturesque and gable-fronted houses, whose 
windows, crowded with spectators, overlook the 
dark scaffold towards which the martyr, pre- 
ceded by the officers of the law, is marching to 
his death. This is a series of affecting works :— 
in which pathos has excellent physical and moral 
expression. To this, mere mechanical excellence 
has been subordinated :—and under the latter head 
the meanest points of the work are to be found. 

Mr. Witherington’s Midsummer (179) may be 
regarded as his chief success. It bears evidence 
of having been studied from Nature on the spot. 
By such means only in the class of landscape- 
pastoral can especial truth be obtained. This is a 
study of great excellence,—infinitely superior to 
the dozens of pictures which are fabricated from 
sketches long before made, whose fresh impressions 
have vanished from the mind. Such lead but to 
vague and spiritless results.—A Scene in Knowle 
Park after Stormy Weather (213), and a View from 
the Troutbeck Road, looking over the Head of .Win- 
dermere (456), though inferior to the above in 
point of freshness, are very meritorious in their 
details. 

Mr. Redgrave, too, produces this year a land- 
scape of larger dimensions and of higher merit 
than he has yet contributed in this department. 
A thickly wooded place is A Poet's Study (443),— 
in which it is said that Wordsworth sat for hours 
with Coleridge and Southey. The work is excel- 
lent in taste and in execution—and for the air of 
reality which pervades it. In the same artist’s 
historical figure subject, The Flight into Egypt, 
Mary meditating on the Prophecy of Simeon (229), 
the density and solemnity of the evening time is 
made,.more significant by the effort with which 
Joseph essays to discern the character of objects 
which his fears and his imperfect vision have con- 
jured up. 

Mr. F. R. Lee’s Figures at a Well, with a Water- 





Cart (120) is his best achievement of this season. 
It is more refined, has more finish, greater breadth, 
and a better quantity of atmospheric truth than 
any of the others. Market Cart crossing a Brook 
(56) may be more vigorous,—but it is not more 
truthful. Zhe Highland Stream on the North Side 
of Loch Tay (389) is next in merit. Zhe View of 
Benmore, looking up Glen Doehart (645), looks bleak 
and barren,—being invested with a tone of colour 
not in harmony with the character of the forms. 
It presents the embodiment of sterility and lone- 
liness. Then, there are the joint productions of 
this artist with Mr. Sidney Cooper: — such as 
Morning in the Meadows (375), and Summer Even- 
ing (610). The merits of the combined results of 
the powers of these two artists are now so well 
known, that we dwell on these examples no 
further than to say that they equal the average of 
former successes. ; 

Of Mr. Cooper’s separate art there is here no 
better example than is afforded in the little sub- 
ject Spring Time (676), both for effect and for 
finish. His most ambitious group of animals, how- 
ever, is The Evening Drink (500) :—a large picture, 
which he has never surpassed in the qualities of 
refinement and general taste. Unless such subjects 
embody the varying effects which the particular 
season and time of the day suggest, mere mannerism, 
like that of the modern Belgian school, is the 
result. Of this, Mr. Cooper is well aware. A 
Mountaineer’s Flock (49) is remarkable for the 
execution of the woolly textures,—and for truthful 
presentment. Repose in the Meadows (650) is 
another work to be remarked for its knowledge 
and care. 

Among our younger artists, Mr. Goodall stands 
this season prominently forward as the painter of 
the Raising the Maypole (552). Qualities of which 
we have on former occasions had to regret the 
absence are recognizable in this combination of 
multitudinous parts,—illustrating a passage in our 
national history. The restoration, on the return 
of Charles the Second, of the maypoles which the 
early reformers in their war against all amuse- 
ments had thrown down, furnishes his subject. 
If invention be a foremost merit of the painter’s 
art, due credit must be given to Mr. Goodall for 
the ingenious manner in which he has recorded the 
facts which compose his theme. To illustrate the 
enthusiasm with which these objects of the people’s 
liking were reinstated, the painter has had to 
construct a series of dramatis persone, each of 
which is to be linked with the other so as to assist 
in the expression of the leading fact. These make 
up passages of much beauty :— and throughout 
Mr. Goodall exhibits signs of general improvement. 
The characters are not exaggerated,—the drawing 
is generally good,—the expressions are natural,— 
the local and other hues are truthful. A better 
general effect than usual with this painter is here 
produced — with less of conventionality in the 
background and more of fidelity in the local tints. 
Many of the details of heads and extremities are 
executed with a precision and finish that would 
do credit to the larger experience of our older 
artists.—The picture will do much to raise Mr. 
Goodall’s reputation. 

The two of our younger artists most devoted to 
that department of which Etty stood confessedly 
the head, and most conspicuous for their success 
therein, have achieved it by means not exactly in 
contrast with each other, but with such diversity 
of appliance as to create two special differences of 
style. Taking as his basis the study of nude form 
as the means of expressing the suggestions of 
mythologic fable or of poetical romance,—the 
deceased painter, learned in the mysteries of 
Venetian splendour and having a keen sensibility 
to the graces of Grecian sculpture, wrought out 
combinations wherein, if the forms were not always 
free of accident and if the colour sometimes pre- 
sented the casual local tints of nature, there was 
ever a certain poetical charm. In the pietures of 
Messrs. Frost and F. Pickersgill, without too direct 
a reference to the deceased artist’s habits of thought, 
there are, at least, strong evidences of attachment 
to his views, modified by their own several idio- 
syncrasies. Without designing to draw any invi- 
dious comparison between these artists, we would 
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ebserve this :—in Mr. F. Pickersgill’s Rinaldo de- 
stroying the Myrtle in the Enchanted Forest (399) 
there are strong perceptions of harmony exhibited 
in contrasts of colour,—power of using these as 
representatives of lights and shades,—and vigour 
in the execution. The whole is evidently thrown 
off without much labour or effort of mind and with 
a facility bespeaking great confidence of purpose. 
On. the other hand, Mr. Frost engages himself 
about his task with circumspection and care. 
Wood Nymphs (407) and Hylas (560) are marked 
by the most sedulous attention to the forms of the 
ters,—a solicitudethat breathes apprehensive- 
ness, and essays completeness of execution by de- 
tails in no slight degree restrictive of spontaneity 
of aspect. Every particle is cared for, every detail 
elaborated;—with special reference to one class of 
the ideal,—and wanting in that degree of emphasis 
without which there can be no point and no repose. 
Treating subjects in common, no two styles could 
be quoted more distinct in practice :—each pre- 
senting excellencies of sufficient character to bespeak 
forbearance for other qualities that may be absent. 

There is always an aim about what Mr. Poole 
does. Eschewing the commonplace, the themes 
which he selects have ever within them the con- 
stituents of striking presentment. Contrast of 
action, even to violence of gesture — powerful 
effects of light and shade—decision of colour—the 

« convulsion of the elements, as in the tornado or 
in the flame—supply the frame in which he sets 
his records of human trial or of historic truth. 
Of the first class of subjects there have been many 
excellent examples by this artist. In the last 
category, The Goths in Italy (344) here furnishes 
another proof of pictorial resource. It illustrates 
one of those scenes of ravage committed by the 
hardy and unrelenting sons of the North who over- 
ran the glorious South even unto the margins of 
her shores, destroying every retreat consecrated 
by the arts of peace, and leaving the ruins which 
we find in our journeyings in the present day. Un- 
restrained by any fear of exceeding conventional 
canon and giving full scope to his imagination, the 
artist has gone into the subject with an earnest- 
ness that will at least satisfy the admirers of en- 
thusiasm, if it do not realize all that is expected by 
those who judge by line and rule. 

Of eight pictures by Mr. Abraham Cooper, 
consisting of Arab scenes—the female figures in 
which are more liberal in the display of their forms 
than our experience or reading on the matter 
warrants,—for animal and figure portraiture the 
little picture most to our taste is, The Dead Trooper 
{94). This is a carefully elaborated and vigorous 
study, and may be regarded as a highly favourable 
Specimen of the painter. 

Mr. J. C. Horsley has added to the long list of 
treatments from the well-known subjects in the 
‘Allegro’ and ‘ Penseroso’—in his picture, No. 592. 
To extract novelty out of these is like contriving 
@ new attitude for a portrait or a new background, 
arranging drapery on the shoulders of a bust after 
@ new manner, or modelling a standing female 
_— in repose which should not be a paraphrase 
of the Medicean Venus. When we state, then, that 
Mr. Horsley has not fallen into any of the hack- 
neyed contrivances in grappling with a threadbare 
theme, much is said for his discretion and his taste. 
It is sufficient that Mr. Horsley exhibits improved 
powers, applied with care and conscientiousness. 
The selection of the subject did not, we believe, 
rest with him. It is understood to have been 
made by Prince Albert, for whom the picture is 
painted. 

Venetian subjects have once more inspired Mr. 
Hook to the production of two richly coloured 
subjects. One is, an incident in history that has 
been often treated :—The Rescue of the Brides of 
Venice (861). This exhibits a rich combination of 
-tints diffused over varied forms,—many of which 
in strong action are executed with an energy that 
- will maintain the painter’s credit, though they 
hardly satisfy ourselves that the quality or the 
tones of the female flesh are of as high refinement 
asin his picture of last season. There is neverthe- 
less in this work, as well as in the trial scene from 
‘The Merchant of Venice,’ The Defeat of Shylock 

'{585),.a fluency, so to speak, of thought, evidencing 





the painter’s more matured sense of composition. 
Of the two, the last-named work is in this respect 
the least successful,—and it has also had less of the 
artist’s accustomed care in what relates to the 
appointments of costume, locality, &c. 

By Mr. George Patten there are four pictures 
of the poetic cast :—Venus and Cupid (197),— 
Samson and the Lion (504),—Arcadians (518),— 
and Love defending Beauty from the Assaults of 
Time (665). All these are smaller canvases than 
this artist usually employs,—and each displays his 
fancy. Still, larger surfaces offer more scope for 
his bold style and touch :—but these must not be 
looked for. None of our native artists have made 
more efforts at elevated subject and great size than 
Mr. Patten,—and we may presume that he has 
found that, in our present condition of life and 
art, they lead only to disappointment. Such self- 
sacrifice must have an end. . 

To say that Cromwell, attended by Fairfux, read- 
ing a Letter tuken from the King’s Cabinet (127) has 
been painted by Mr. C. Landseer, suggests at once 
those particulars which the system of this artist has 
made familiar in subjects taken from the same 
period of history. Habitual caution in the noting 
down of detail and general attention to authorities 
are marked in a conscientious, truth-telling pro- 
cess which does not suffer itself to be betrayed 
away from the sense of the subject by any experi- 
mental flights or fancies after force or colour. 

With the mention of Mr. Ansdell’s Shepherd's 
Revenge (623),—Turning the Drove—Avimore and 
the Grampians in the Distance (692),—and The auld 
Farmer's New Year's Gift to his auld Mare Maggie 
(751), we conclude for the present :—merely ob- 
serving, that the second named work shows in- 
creasing success in diminished scale. Every suc- 
ceeding example by Mr. Ansdell attests the same. 
If this painter but studies in the right direction, 
he is certain to take, at no distant time, a lead in 
this department of animal nature. 





Fine-Art Gossip.—Though it may be some- 
what premature to express an opinion at pre- 
sent,—it may be allowable to say that, judging 
from as much as can at present be seen of what 


has been put up, the metal railing before the | 


British Museum does not promise to improve 
the general appearance of the building. 
sides being so unnecessarily lofty that it will 
almost be a screen, it appears to be more Rococo 
than Greek in taste ; consequently, rather at vari- 
ance than in accordance with the facade, and its 


Be- | 


Arms, the Chief Clerk and the Librarian rt 
House of Commons and of the Usher of the Ba 
Rod and Librarian of the House of Lords; 11 

on account of contingent works external to 
buildings; 8,000/. on account of warmi ; 
ventilating works ; 13,500/. on account of fea 
fixtures, furniture, &c.; 9,500/. on account 
superintendence and contingent expenses: ry 
on account of Dr. Reid and his apparatus : a, 
on account of Mr. Dyce’s ‘Legend of King Artha? 
1,000/. on account of 3,835/. for Gibson’s statue gf 
Her Majesty with accompanying figures, bas: 
and pedestal; and 1,000/. on account of Mr. Her. 
bert’s 9,000/. commission for frescoes in the Pen’ 
Robing-Room representing ‘Justice on Earth ang 
its developement in Law and Judgment,’ M 
Herbert’s work is to be completed in nine yearg 
less, dating from 1st April, 1851. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNION.—Halle, Piatti, Bottesini 
and Sainton at the EXTRA MATINBE, TUES 
Three. /rogramme :— Quartetts in D, Moza ndanie aj 
Scherzo (posthumous), and Trio in C minor, Mendelssoby- 
Quintett in C, Op. 25, Onslow—Morceau de Chant—solo—¢ 
Basso —Tickets for Strangers, lls. 6d., to be hed at Cramery 
Members can pay for their friends at Willis’s Rooms. § 
and native artists admitted without payment, on applying to 

J. ELLA, Director, 

MESSRS. HL. & R_ BLAGROVE'S FIRST QUART 
SOLO CONCERT will take place on THU RSRAY Monat 
NEXT, June 5, at the Concert Rooms, 71, Mortimer st cet, af 
3 o'clock. Performers:—Miss Ransford, Madame Verdasainne, 
Messrs. H. Blagrove, Dando, Watson, Clementi, Rk. B 
Ricci, Hausmann, Guest and J. L. Hatton. 
for the Series, 1.; Reserved ditto, 11 10s.; 

Messrs. Cramer & Co. and Messrs. Blagrove, 71, Mc 
Single Tickets, 4s. ; Reserved ditto, és.; and Fan ic! 
admit three to one Concert, 10s. ; Reserved ditto, 153.; to 
at all the principal musie-shops. 
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Roya Ivautan Orera.—‘ Fidelio.’—A remax 
, or two upon ‘ Fidelio’ as a composition have to bk 
added to those offered last week. We then ai. 
| verted to Beethoven’s disdain of his singers. 1h 
continue :—in one or two important portions ¢ 
‘ Fidelio,’ where the vocal effect is to predominate, 
this disdain takes the form of infelicity—my, 
further— of commonplace in idea, such as never in- 
pair the Master's instrumental works, be they ever 
so ambitious in design or small in compass.—lé 
us specify a little more minutely. It is not merely 
the fault of the libretto, that after the ‘ Prisoner’ 
| Chorus’ the first finale dwindles; the grand morceay 
d’ensemble, with which it concludes being in some 
; measure both forced and abrupt.—In the second 
' finale, again, the entry of the Minister's train is 
| built upon a phrase essentially trite and hackneyel 
beyond the power of a few happy touches to dis 








poly—or rather di—chromatic pediment, behind it. | guise. The sostenuto assai in F } tempo cannot be 
Thus, we apprehend that the general incongruity | compared with similar pieces of repose in the 
now perceptible will be only further increased. | finales of Mozart. The real presence of Beethoven 
| in this movement is attested only in the allen 


As there are certainly both room and necessity for 
it, we trust that we shall find decided improvement 


na non troppo. Here, the orchestral passage pre 


in one respect,—namely, that something will be | luding the solo of Florestan, which is afterwards 
provided rather less unsightly and paltry than the | repeated by Leonora, with additional heightening, 
present wooden boxes for the sentinels at the | may be cited as one of Beethoven’s most buoyant 


entrance.—Really, if we were dealing with any | and entrancing inspirations. 


Compared with this, 


other institution than the British Museum, such | the closing Presto is a piece of conventional 
a suggestion would seem a mere absurdity. But | “hurry,” which if it occurred in an opera by 
the love of the Trustees for sentry-boxes, and | Rossini or Meyerbeer would be blackened with all 


wooden screens, and hidden manuscripts, and un- 
catalogued books,—and the snail’s pace at which 
their edifice creeps out of its shell, justify fears 
that would elsewhere seem preposterous and 
warnings that would be idle addressed to others. 

At length the City project for a Peel testimonial 
takes definite shape,—and contracted dimensions. 
Two thousand pounds being all that the City has 
found itself in a condition to offer,—the plan reduces 
itself to a simple statue: which is to be in bronze, 
ten feet high. A committee of twelve has been 
appointed to carry out the execution of the scheme. 
—The models are to be sent to the Mansion House, 
and considered on the 16th of June. The site, it is 
said, will be either at the west end of Cheapside, 
or in the space at the east end of the Royal Ex- 
change,—as may be decided on the same day. 

The estimate of the sum that will be required to 
defray the expenses of the works at the New 
Houses of Parliament for the year ending 81st 
March, 1852, is 116,385/. This includes 67,0001. 
on account of the carcase works of the buildings 
generally and for the ordinary finishings of the 
official residences for the Speaker, the Sergeant-at- 


| manner of bad names by the select. 





The same 
charge may be brought against Beethoven's two 
other theatrical finales :—those, we mean, to ‘The 
Ruins of Athens’ and to ‘King Stephen; in both 
of which, while orchestral varieties seem to have 
come by instinct, there is a total want of “dix 
tinction” (as the French say) of leading idea. “The 
Ruins’ and ‘ King Stephen,’ itis true, were occas! 
works :—yet the first contains the ‘March’ and the 
delirious ‘ Dervise Chorus,’ and the second the exqu 
site ‘ Bridesmaids’ Chorus,’ All’ Ungarese ; and we 
know that Beethoven never permitted himself to 
“nod,” let the task in hand be everso trifling :—™ 
nesshis pianoforte “‘ Bagatelles,” —not one of 

is without its beautiful thought. Thus, we apprenem 
that the peculiarities adverted to arose from: 
misapprehension of vocal effect; and by specifying 
them, are at once indicated the place of ‘ Fidel 
among musical dramas, and that incompleteness 2 
the Master's mind which has limited a success that 
might otherwise have been limitless. 

the super-sublime impossibilities of the vooal pars 
of the Missa solennis and the essential slightaes 
of the passages adverted to lies that-clear, high, a4 


by the use 
glo tenor 
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path of composition which, as was said a 


3g°, Handel, Mozart, and Gluck trod,—and 
without a single vulgar concession or the 
‘eo of a single idea to the necessities of form. 
fe bave arrived at that stage of acquaintance 
ith the genius of Beethoven at which these 
troths may be told, neither rashly nor irreverently. 
Let us speak now of the performance at Covent 

_ In our record of this, the orchestra claims 

the first praise, —because, indeed, it is the orchestra 
that has the most important musical duty to per- 
form in ‘Fidelio.’ Some slight exceptions regis- 
ered, the luxury of Beethoven’s score has never 
teen s0 perfectly displayed in England :—the read- 
igg being in that ample and sensitive style which 
German music demands. But the ‘ Prisoners’Chorus’ 
yasto our ears taken too fast, and further impaired 
by the use of all the tenor voices in place of the 
wlo tenor introduced when the key changes ;— 
ghile on the other hand the close of the first finale 
nust be objected against as too slow,—some heavi- 
yess—if also some grandeur—being thereby added 
jp one of the less felicitous portions of the opera. 
Asthe heroine, Madame Castellan made a most 
gvourable impression. It is well known that this 
isdy's modest self-appreciation rendered her most 
reluctant to take the part, as one somewhat beyond 
ber powers. She will not, however, now complain 
gthe “greatness thrust upon her,”-—her success 
javing been as legitimate as it was entire. No 
god will can metamorphose her into a forcible 
ingical actress or singer,—and in the allegro 
her aria is wanted more volume of voice than 
ae has to give ; but she sang her part throughout 
ikea refined vocalist and sound musician—with 
amestness, skill and finish. Her acting, too, 
ws womanly, modest and sensible: her pathos 
inthe vault scene, so real and touching as to give 
tothe culminating point of the story that intense 
and penetrating power which, with all her preten- 
sons and superiority of physical force, Mdlle. 
(ruvelli entirely fails to reach.—The grave-digging 
duett and subsequent trio take their right impor- 
tance at the Royal Italian Opera.—Then, we have 
sever met such a Florestan on the stage as Signor 
Tunberlik. The part being one of demeanour 
aits him exactly;—while the very difficult air of 
the dream (encored) was given with an energy and 
taderness which were irresistible—the peculiarity 
df his voice aiding its effect. Not only in right 
of his colossal organ—(indicated last week as an 
esential) —is Herr Formes a “model” Rocco, 
tut because he has refined as a singer since last 
yar; while he acts the part well, with but a few 
of those elaborate redundancies which the Ger- 
mans regard as attention to stage business. — 
Signor Tagliafico was effective as Pizarro—Malle. 
Bertrandi a careful Marcellina—and M. Stigelli a 
very good Jacquino.—The opera was received with 
the utmost applause : and whereas on the first night 
i: Her Majesty's Theatre, the enthusiasm gradually 
cooled as the work went on,—at the Royal Italian 
Opera matters took an entirely opposite course, 
te audience showing moderate interest and 
pleasure during the first act, and being wrought 
wp by the second to that pitch of excitement 
vhich there is no mistaking.—Both of the over- 
tures were encored. 


PHILHARMONIC ~ConcERTS.—The Symphonies 
performed at the Sixth Concert were Mozart’s in E 
dat and Beethoven’s in RB flat :—both of which went 


inthe highest Philharmonic style. The Overtures | 
wre Spohr's to ‘Pietro von Abano’ and Men- | 


ns to ‘Ruy Blas.’ The latter has become 
‘favourite work with an audience that remains 


ald when its composer’s ‘Meerestille’ or ‘ Melu- | 


ane’ are performed. Having this week fallen acci- 
mally into a vein of speculation on connoisseur- 
,we may, however, note, for the benefit of the 
cal dogmatists, that there are Philharmonic 
ibers who stop at Mozart, and who find 
ven's theatrical preludes ‘‘ eccentric” and 
Issohn’s concert-pieces ‘ noisy.” Need it be 
added, that these are no lovers of music,—merely 
ers of their own very limited sympathies *— 
umann, after an absence of many years, per- 

& violin solo which may be signalized as 

we of the worst solos ever performed in the Hano- 








ver Square Rooms. A rambling introduction, 
monotonously accompanied, and without one tutti 

e, is followed by a scrambling theme, paro- 
dying one of Chopin’s best known and most eccen- 
tric Mazurkas leading into passages which lead to 
nothing. Though the playing of this farrago 
was very good—M. Haumann, we think, having 
gained richness of tone since he was last in Eng- 
land,—yet, when we recollect how the Concerto of 
Vieuxtemps, a composition in the regular forms, 
was received by the Philharmonic audience, what 
can we say but ‘‘Alas/ for consistency !”—The other 
solo was a fantasia on the contrabasso, by Signor 
Bottesini, the execution of which deservedly raised 
that admirable player to the very summit of popu- 
larity. While hearing him, the wonder is forgotten 
in the grace. In all cases where the movement of 
the music is not very rapid, Signor Bottesini’s tone 
is at once large, rich, and tender,—possessing a 
caressing sweetness not exceeded by any violon- 
cellist. His mastery over passage-music, again, is 
as certain as it is brilliant; and the tumultuous 
applause with which he was greeted was all too 
little. —The singers on Monday were Madame Cas- 
tellan and Herr Pischek :—which latter is in his 
best voice this year, and whose delivery of his 
favourite scena from ‘Faust’ made it evident that 
he is not following the course of the average 
German singer-—which is, after a certain point, to 
neglect vocal refinement. The smoothness, large 
style, and sound expression of his cantabile were 
a real satisfaction to the ear. 

CoNcERTS OF THE WEEK.—M. Blumenthal's 
morning performance at Stafford House is said 
to have been the concert of the season so far as 
fashionable attendance and profit are concerned.— 
This being the case,—that agreeable but slight 
pianist will be little disconcerted by our saying 
that an amount of cordiality such as greeted neither 
Chopin nor Heller (both of whom take first rank 
as composers of the music preferred by M. Blu- 
menthal’s patrons) speaks with discouraging em- 
phasis of the measure of’ taste and discrimination 
in the world of fashion. 

Juster was the audience at Madame Puzzi’s 
Concert. There, the palm of success fell to the 
right person ; and in spite of all that has been cur- 
rent in praise successively of Madame Fiorentini, 
Mdlle. Duprez, and Mdlle. Cruvelli, the one real 
artiste, Madame Sontag, took the lead and won 
the honours. The golden time of Mdlle. Duprez’s 
success seems, for the present, to be over,—while 
the singers are already finding out that Mdlle. 
Cruvelli is more violent than vocal when not on 
the stage. These “vibrations” must be noted in 
encouragement of sound judgment, and to support 
those whose labours after perfection in their art 
have been real. According to all appearances, 
Madame Sontag will command her public long 
after many of these new marvels (found in bewilder- 
ing plenty and disappearing with no less curious 
rapidity) shall have passed to the limbo of unde- 
veloped voices and unregenerated bad habits. A 
Cantata, well suited to the exhibition of many 
singers, and pertinently timed as an illustration of 
the year of the Great Exhibition, was performed, 
—the music by Mr. Balfe. 

Mr. Ella’s Musical Union of Tuesday enables us 
to fulfil our promise as regards Herr Pauer : who 
took the Pianoforte part of Mendelssohn’s Quar- 
tett in B minor, with due skill, firmness, and 
rapidity. This magnificent composition, conceived 
in the spring-time of its composer's vivacity as 
an executant, is more fatiguing than any Concerto; 
since in every Concerto the player has the relief of 
tutti passages,—whereas, in this Quartett, the wrist 
must never rest, the finger never flag,—while the 
player's execution must be piercing and powerful 
as well as clear and rapid, otherwise, the effect 
becomes confused. In the last requisite alone, 
did Herr Pauer somewhat fall short :—a touch of 
the poignancy adverted to being wanted to give 
his performance brightness as well as volubility. 

An opera by Mr. W. Holmes, produced concert- 
fashion at the Hanover Square Rooms on Wednes- 
day morning—with Mr. Cooper to read the libretto 
—must not pass without a word; because it is one of 
those mistakes by covering over which in silence we 





may be accessory to others wasting hope.and losing 
time in like delusions.—Mr. W. Holmesis a clever 
and popular professor of the .pianoforte,—but if 
truth in the most mitigated form has ever reached 
him, he should long since have discovered that.as 
a composer his ideas are still to be found.and that 
his art is still to be learned. 

Mr. E. Aguilar, too, since he addresses the 
world as a composer, must bear to hear that the 
attempts presented at his concert on W ednesday even- 
ing—a Symphony and two settings of verse—afford 
no present justification for such an address. Asa 
pianist, he did himself better justice; many parts 
of Mendelssohn’s first Concerto were rendered by 
him with spirit and precision. His programme 
was liberal in attractions; including the playing of 
Herr Ernst and Signor Bottesini, and some good 
singing,—among which we specify Signor Mar- 
chesi’s delivery of Handel’s noble ‘Nasce alboseo,’ 
not merely because it was manly and tuneable, but 
for the honourable determination argued in the 
selection of such a song by one belonging to 
“* Young Italy.” 





MusicaL anD Dramatic Gossip.— Mr. Web- 
ster’s operatic speculation, headed, as it is, by our 
best executive soprano, Miss Louisa Pyne, cannot 
be regarded in the light of an attempt to re-establish 
musical drama with English text so much asa con- 
fession that the entertainments recently given by 
him fail to attract audiences. A hackneyed Frenc 
work badly translated—for such is ‘The Crown 
Diamonds,’—“ a star” surrounded by companions 
less “ starry,” (to state matters gently,)—a weak 
orchestra, or bad chorus, can, we know, be impro- 
vised by any theatrical undertaker (thus to trans- 
late the French “ entrepreneur”) ;—but, as concerns 
Art, they amount to nothing more staple than the 
Ravel Family between the acts, or than Miss Pe- 
towker’s recitation of the ‘ Blood-drinker’s Burial” 
with her hair let down. Mr. Webster has been 
in some points too liberal a manager for us not to 
wish him success in all his enterprises; but the 
recent one is not helpful to Music, and is damag- 
ing to Drama,—and it will hardly, we fear, be of 
much use to his treasury. It seems odd that in 
these days, when, as a Parodist has said,— 

Every drawing-room’s a stage, 

and all the gentlemen and ladies peculiarly indus- 
trious players,—so few should be the measures 
attempted to invite the world that plays in draw- 
ing-rooms to seek its genteel comedy or sentimen- 
tal drama in ‘‘shining theatres.” Why, seeing that 
western London dines at seven, the western theatres 
should resolutely continue to commence their car- 
dinal attractions for the evening at the moment 
when the Private and Dress Boxes are sitting 
down to their soup, is a mystery—a capricious 
adherence to the hours of our forefathers—for 
the meaning and rationality of which never a 
reason has yet been given. 

The Paris papers announce that Madame Ugalde 
is coming to London immediately after the Ist of 
June.—Rumour talks of Signor Gardoni in ‘ Les 
Huguenots,’ as Raoul to Mdlle. Cruvelli’s Valen- 
tine,—of Herr Anders in ‘ Le Prophite,’ as. Jean 
to Mdlle. Alboni’s Fides,—as characters and operas 
to come at Her Majesty's Theatre :—while we the 
other night heard that Signor Mario, after the 
fashion of former tenor singers who chanced ‘to 
be good actors also—Garcia and Donzelli to wit, 
—has designs on ‘Don Giovanni.’ Grand and 
classical opera, in short, are clearly in the as- 
cendant. 

A social entertainment, which may be described 
as reproducing the soirées given at Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s British and Foreign Institute, comprising 
good music, conversation, exhibitions of works of 
Art, &c., has been commenced, on Monday even- 
ings, by some well-known and well-esteemed artists 
at the New Beethoven Rooms. These sort of Ré- 
unions are desirable and charming when the prin- 
ciple is perfectly carried out, and the list of mem- 
bers of the Réwnion des Arts numbers some very 
good names. The danger (which we do not point 
out altogether as a matter of vague speculation) is, 
that such gatherings are apt to end in the -self- 
illustration of a few,—and this, it is almost super- 
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fluous to add, will surely and swiftly end ‘the 
gatherings.” Our hint is offered in all cordiality. 

From a recent official document we gather that 
France possesses at present 320 theatres; of these 
Paris alone contains twenty-three. Up to the 
year 1600 one theatre sufficed for the capital,—that 
of the ‘‘ Confréres de la Passion,” better known 
afterwards as the Hotel de Bourgogne. Next 
appeared an Italian troop:—and lastly, in 1657, 
Molitre’s company,—-which was the origin of the 
Thédtre Frangais. The Opera was established in 
1669. Three successive additions carried the 
number of theatres to five:—and Louis XIV., 
thinking it excessive, reduced it to three. Under 
Louis XV. we find six theatres flourishing; and 
during the succeeding reign the number was con- 
siderably increased by the erection of several second- 
rate theatres, and by the fashion of itinerant play- 
ers, who were tolerated in spite of the opposition 
of the great theatres. In 1791 forty-five theatres 
were to be found in Paris alone,—thanks to the 
law which had abolished all privileges in such 
matters. The provinces are at present very un- 
equally apportioned as regards dramatic entertain- 
ments :—some departments, such as the Seine-In- 
férieure, having twelve theatres,—while two others, 
the Ardtche and the Basses-Alpes, have none at 
all. The provincial towns have not in general 
stationary companies of actors,—twenty-three only 
enjoy that distinction. The others are divided into 
eighteen circuits, on which about forty companies 
of different kinds go their rounds. 





MISCELLANEA 
The following is a correct statement of the sums 
taken at the doors of the Great Exhibition since its 
opening on the Ist of May—up to Thursday last. 

















Date. Rate. Amount, 
Thursday.... May 1 |Season Tic ‘yete only admitted. 
Friday ...... » 2 li. £560 
Saturday.... ., 3 1, 482 ° 
Monday .... ,, 5 Se. 1,362 19 
Tuesday .... 5, 6 5s. 1,458 10 
Wednesday... 5, 7 5s. | 1,790 15 
Thursday .. ,, 8 bs. | 2018 0 
Bee ascce os © 5s. | 1,824 10 
Saturday.... ,, 10 5s. | 1,843 15 
Monday .... ,, 12 5s. 1,597 10 
Tuesday .... ,, 13 5s. 2,229 10 
Wednesday.. ,, 14 5s. 2,064 15 
Thursday .. ,, 15 5s. 2,426 0 
Priday ...-. » 36 bs. 2,556 10 
Saturday.... ,, 17 5s. 2,472 5 
Monday .... ,, 19 5s. 2,345 0 
Tuesday .... 4, 20 5s. 3,360 15 
Wednesday... ,, 21 5s. 3,512 5 
Thursday oo 5s. 3,797 11 
Friday...... o a 5s. 4,095 10 
Saturday.... ,, 24 5s. 5,078 0 
Monday .... ,, 26 ls. 920 2 
Tuesday .... 4, 27 Is. 1,347 17 
Wednesday.. ,, 28 ls. 1,859 4 
Thursday .. ,, 29 ls. 2,375 18 

53,379 1 
Amount received for Season Tickets .. 65,871 15 
Total .. .. oc oo £119,250 16 


Aboriginal Remains in St. Domingo.—We learn 
from St. Domingo that Sir Robert Schomburgk, Her 
Majesty’s Consul, has discovered some very interest- 
ing remains of the aborigines who formerly inhabited 
that island,—among which there is a granite ring, 
2,270 feet in circumference and 21 feet in breadth. 
In the middle of this circle lies an idol, nearly 6 feet 
in length, formed likewise out of granite. During 
all his travels in Guiana Sir Robert never met with 
such a monument :—which bespeaks a much greater 
advancement than the races possess who at present 
inhabit that vast territory, or who inhabited the island 
of St. Domingo when Columbus landed there. Our 
correspondent informs us, that Sir Robert made this 
discovery during one of the journeys which, under 
the command of Her Majesty's Government, he has 
already undertaken in order to make himself ac- 
quainted with the capabilities and population of the 
Dominican Republic. He is now preparing for a 
journey to the most interesting district of the Re- 
public—the province of Cibao,—comprising also the 
classical ground where Columbus landed.— Times. 





To CornesPondENnts.—A. J.—L.S.—Your Constant Reader 
—Tyro—Pneumaticus—H. F. D.—received. 
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Homburg. 

Third Edition, feap. 2¢. éd. 


Healthy Skin: a Treatise on the Ma- 
nagement of the Skin and ame in Relation to Health. By 
ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S 

Syo. cloth, 128, 


On the Physiology and Diseases of 
WOMEN, and on PRACTICAL MIDWIFERY. By JOHN 
ROBEKTON, late Senior Surgeon to the Manchester and 
Salford Lying-in Hospital. 


Price 1s, 

On Syphilitic Eruptions ; ; with espe- 
cial reference to the Use of ee * iiustrated by Cases. 
By THOMAS ith NT, M.R.C.S. 

Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
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and other NERVOUS AFFECTIONS: their 
yom and Treatment. By WILLIAM J. AN- 
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Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 208, 


On Diseases of the Urinary and 
GENERATIVE ORGANS A both Sexes). Part I. NON- 
SPECIFIC SYPHILIS. By WIL- 
LIAM ‘AC TON | late § Surgeo n ‘* the Islington Dispensary. 





&vo. cloth, 63, 


On Diseases of the Skin, generally 
considered Intractable. By THOMAS HUNT, M.R.C.S. &. 
“The method of treating chronic skin diseases so ably re- 
commended by our talented associate, Mr. Hunt, has been 
tried in America with considerable success, Dr.Gordon relates 
eleven cases thus treated, in which not only the disease has 
been entirely removed, but relapses had becn materially pre- 
vented. "— Provincial Medical Jouraal. 


Feap. 8yo, 22. 6d. 
The Water Cure in Chronic Disease; 


an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination fe 
various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive Organs, Lungs, 
Nerves, Limbs, and Skin, and of their Treatment by Water and 
other Hygeianic means. By JAMES M. GULLY, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, London. 

“Dr. Gully’s book is evidently written by a well-educated 
medical map. This work is by far the most scientific that we 
have seen on hydropathy.”— Atheneum, 


Fourth Edition, with new Plates, 8vo. 5a. 


A Treatise on the Enlarged Tonsil 
and ELONGATED UVULA, and other Diseases of the Throat 
in connexion with Defects of Voice, Speech, Hearing, Deglu- 
tition, Kespiration, Susceptibility to Cold and Sore Throat, 
Cough. —— Obstruction, and the Imperfect Developement of 

ngth, and Growth in Young a By JAMES 

YEARSLE Ty. Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Inidrmary, 
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Second Edition, cloth, 8vo. 128, 


On Spermatorrhea. Translated from 

the French of Fs LALLEMAND. By HENRY J. M‘DOU- 

GALL, M.R.C.S., late House Surgeon to University College 
Hospital. 

“ The volume is copiously illustrated by cases which show all 
the Protean effects that have been observed to follow sperma- 
torrhea, The translation is creditable to Mr. M* Dougall, He 
has carefully avoided anything like empiricism, and has 
treated the subject as it should be treated bya professional 
man desirous of improving surgical practice. 

Medical Gazette, 


Twelfth Edition, price 5s. 6d. 


Dr. Rowe on Nervous Diseases, Liver 
and STOMACH COMPLAINTS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
and DISURDERS of WARM CLIMATES, the result t of 
Thirty Years’ Practice. 

“ This is a clever and useful work, and should be read by all 
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Dispensary for the Diseases of Women and Children. 
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FACTURES, for JUN PF, will contain Specimens of Fabrics 
now exhibiting at the Great Exhibition. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. — 


This day is published, post 8vo. cloth, 128. 
H E E RN E: 
ITS LEGENDS AN if Bi FLY-FISHING. 
y the Rev. HE NEWLAND, 
Racees cae v ee me Westbourne. 
h Plates and Map. 


Cc eae an & Hall, 193, Pice: eadilly. 
This day is published, small 81 8vo. sR 78. 
NCIE T 


T HE y 3RITONS. 
3 A TALE OF PRIMEVAL LIFE. 
With Woodcuts. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


“NEW POEM ON ITALY, BY MRS. BROWNING. 
This day is publis shed, feap. cloth, 5s. 
CAs8A GUIDI WINDOWS. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
London : Chapman & Lit all, 193, Piceadilly. 


SHORTLY 








London: 





WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
n 1 vol. crown Svo. 
R: 


A B D-E = x 
A POEM, in Six 
By tikcot NT MAIDSTONE. 











w Edition, with additions, 
Excuse" SONGS ‘and MINOR POEMS. 
By BARRY CORNWALL. 
In one vol. fav 8vo. 
DEFENCE of IGNORANCE. 
By the Author of* How to make Home Unhealthy.” 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 

BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 
NEANDER'S CHURCH HISTORY. Vol. 3. 
Price 38. 6d, 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 
QOvID’s FASTI, TRISTIA, EPISTLES, &c. 
Literally translated. Cloth. Price 5s. 

Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 

BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 
ICHARDSON’S GEOLOGY, including 
MINERALOGY and PALAONTOLOGY, revised and 


enlarged by Dr. THOMAS WRIGHT. Post 8vo. with upwards 
of 400 Illustrations on Wood. Price 5s, 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 




















BOHN'’S CIEAP SERIES FOR JUNE. 
HE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES. A 


Romance. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORN. Post 8yo. 
Price 1s. €d. 


Henry G. Bohn, York ‘street, Covent-garden. 








BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR MAY. 


TILLIS’'S HURRY-GRAPHS; 
or, SKETCHES of SCENERY, CELEBRITIES and 
SOCIETY, taken from Life. (By N. PARKER WILLIS.) 
Price ls. 6 
__Henry G. Bohn, York-street,  Covent-garden. 


MISS LYNN’S NEW WORK, 

Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
EAL I os 1 E S: aA TALE. 

ND 

“Miss Lynn is winning  & 5 a ure and steady steps to 
the higher ranks of — > excellence—on “ul points she is earnest, 
eloquent, and bold."—Atlus. 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


NEW WORKS 
ee BY W. & R. CHAMBERS. 
Price 3a. cloth ; 2s. €d. sewed. 

IFE and WORKS ‘of BURNS—Vol. II. 
Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS. To be completed in 
Four Volumes. In this work, the life of the Poet is traced more 
minutely and with more critical accuracy than in any other. The 

poems and songs are arranged in intimate union with the bi 
phy, to which they afford much illustration, while the biograp! 
on the other hand, lends to them a fresh significancy and effect. 


phy, 





“i rice 1s. in fancy boards, 
HE SWAN s EGG. By Mrs. 8S. C. Hatt. 
Forming the 18th Volume of Cuamners’s Liprary For 
Youne Prorre. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 
VID: Excerpta ex Ovipu CARMINIBUS. 
Edited by Drs. SCHMITZ and ZUMPT. 


Price 1s. 6d. 

RAWING BOOKS consisting of a Series of 
Progressive n Drawing and Perspective, with 
General Instructions : in Eighteen Books. Numbers I. t» VI. are 
now ready, embracing Eiementary sons— Design— Flowers— 

Heads in Outline—Heads Shaded— Hands and Feet. 
W.& R. Chambers, Bélabergh : W.S. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, 
London ; D. N. Chambers, Glasgow ; J. M'Glashan, Dublin; and 

sold by oil Booksellers. 
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Nowready, price 98. 6d. 
R. BISHOP’S ECLIPTICAL CHARTS for 
HOURS L, IL, and III. of RIGHT ASCENSION ; con- 
taining all Stars tothe Eleventh Magnitude inclusive within Three 
Degrees of the E ic. 
*y* The remaining om will be published as soon as 


Taylor, Walton & Maberly, “Upper Gower-street ; and Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 





BAPTISM AND REGENERATION. 
WEDENBORG'S TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
Len or, the Universal Theology of the New Church: a 
complete Body of bivinity. With Indexes, 914 pages, 8vo. 1 0a. 6d. 
Dole on Heaven and Hell; being a : Re- 
lation of Things Heard and a 8vo. cloth, price 4s., or with the 
Preface by the Rev. T. 
Swedenborg’s Apocaly pes Revealed. 
cloth, ty) 128, 
Lists of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on application. 
Me Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn: 
his day is published, price 7. 
TH EA RCH AO LOGI CAL “JOURNAL. 
No. XXIX 


Published for the Society by Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie- 


2 vols. 8vo. 








RASER's MAGAZINE for June. 
Price 2s, 6d., or by Post 3s., contains, 
1. Hartley Coleridge, as Man,| 8. Sketches of American & 
Poet, Essayist. ge: nreter’ Yorker. 
| rot on the 
- > fawn KB Wy! 9. Are the English a "Musical 
With a Latin Version. | People? 
3. A Visit to the Mascon of og ee de Paris. 
Practical Geolog: 
4. A Summer Thought. 
5. A Bit of our Boyhood. shon. 
6. Montrose and his Times. 13. The Story of Free Trade. 
7. Episodes of Insect Life. II. Index. 


London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Wei 





an 
An_ Autobiography — con- 
}12 The Ki 





NEW POPULAR PERIODICAL, 


HE POPULAR HISTORIAN and FIRE- 
SIDE FRIEND. 32 pages 8vo. price 2d. Contents of No I. 
History, what it is—A ‘Picture = the Times of Louis X V.— French 
History, the Merovingian Dyn —Emma be gram or the Mil- 
liners’ Holida; y—The National’ | ublic School Association—The 
Manchester Botanists--A History of Jesuitism, Ignatius Loyola— 
Slavery in the United States—Life of Toussaint-Louverture, by a 
Mulatto—Sand, the Assassin of Kotzebue—The Persians at Delphi 
—The Legend: ary—Q. in a Corner, &c. 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. and all Booksellers. < 





w ready, price 


I[PHE IRISH "QUA ARTERLY REVIEW. 
I.—J UNE, 1851. 
Contents. 


I.—THE CELT AND THE SAXON. 
* Johnston’s England,—‘ The Sot in Ireland.’ 
_ IL—IRISH HISTORICAL LITERATUR 
The Celtic Society and its Pettientiens 
III—THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
IV.—THE TENANT LEAGUE v. COMMON SENSE. 
amphlets of Messrs. Longfield and Lysaght. 
V.—TRANSATLANTIC COMMUNICATION—GALWAY TO 
HALIFAX. 
VI—MODERN WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
VIL—MR. MONTAGUE DEMPSEY’S EXPERIENCES OF 
THE LANDED INTEREST—Part (I. 
VIIL.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Dublin: Published by W. B. Kelly, Grafton-street. 
Marshall & Co. London. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE | for 

JUNE oy — others, the Soewing on articles: Hart- 

ley Coleridge—James 1 the Devo: ustices—the Legend 

St. Peter's Chair (with s an Engraving’ aiunicig 

of the Middle Ages—the Story of Nell Re ia a 
an 


Simpkin, 





eter Cunning- 
Curiosities of 


He ECLECTIC REVIEW for JUNE, ls. 6d. 


ontains— 
1. Hartley Coleridge’ 's Life and Works. 
‘_ Fugitive Slave Act. 
Papal Power and the State Church in Lreland. 
St Wee wood’s Burden of the Bell. 
. The University Commission. 
3. Gilfillan’s Bards of the Bible. 
. The Great Exhibition. 
. Review of the Month, &c. a 
Just published, 8vo. p 
The RIVAL EDUCAT iON A AL PROJECTS. 


Reprinted from the * Eciectic Review’ for April, 1851. Revised, 
with additions, 
Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-ow. 


Vols. I., If., and Lil., are now ready, price 14s. each, in boards, 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOUR- 
NAL, Part 39, for JUNE 1, 1851, price 1s, contains—Opening 
of the Great Exhibition—Epitome of American Invention—Che- 
mical Affinity and the Atomie Theory—Inventors and what they 
have done—I mprovements in Textile Mechanism, Leigh’s Carding 
Engines and Lap Machines for Cotton—Mair’s Improvements in 
Figured Muslins and in the Jacq oom—Hadley’s Sole for 
Carriage Wheeis—Perkins’s and Sharpus’s Co: Heating 
Surface for Coppers and Pans—Garton and Jereie® Convolute 
Boiler for Conservatories—Stock and Sons’ Impro’ 


ONDON oe CORPORATION, 
‘Established by Charter, in of K 
ir, for LIFE SLi an and MAR ASE vAssURAN CRE 


Bratch Office. No. Forel 
eee Peas od heetue 
INSURANCES effected ean rates — 
ane "Ns sU RANCES at the current Ree ” 
_ JOHN LAURENCE, Somme 
IFE 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
Chatham-place, Blackfriars, Lond 
a PMS APITAL £300,000. ne Caleutta 


William Butterw Direore. Ci 
a) a ‘01 5 
hestaiiienins ughe BE Fuller, ET oe, 7a 


s, Esq, 
Robert. Brose e Chichester, Esq. 
Major Henderson. 
H. Latouche, Esq. 
‘qhinty r cent. Bonus was added 
profit le in 1845. The next valuation will be in J: 
Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of L: 


and Reversions. 
INDIA BRANCH. 
The Society he extensive Indian business, and gran’ 
of Insurance, D: oan Annuities, and Endow 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil fa cee 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
with full particulars, to which oe attention of Parents ang 
Guardians of Youths proceeding to Ind ‘ially invited, 
NOVE, Secretary, 


JOHN CARES 
(User AS FIRE AND LIFE 
_Meeenames COMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, 
Londo: 


ward Lee, Esq, 
Colonel Ouseley, 
Major Turner. 





John Martin’ MP. Chairman, 

Thomson Hankey, Jun. oN Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry Hulse » gg Esq. 
John Dixon, v4 
Francis Hart D: e, Eee 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar 
<o Harve , Esq. 
John G. Hu bard, Esq. 
George J ohnstone, Esq. 
John 7. Esq. 
John Loch, 


Henry 

John T 
| James 1 
| Henry 





barts, Ei 


tii wi H ooo ee 
ewis Loy un, isa ohu vo mi 
Actuary— fears Ba 


Griffith Davies, Esq. 
piys DEPARTMENT. —Under the peoviatons of an Act of 








ham, Chapter V1I.—Pilgrimage to the Bey 
the Old French Canons—Dictionaries of 
Christian "With Notes the Heavenly Host —— ee “En- 
With ~ ar of 1 the Month, Review of New Publica- 
ons, Pr ocieties, <5 Chro- 
Aw Mr. 


nicle, and Oxitv tg Archepslogical Boel of Lord 
Serjeant Ludlow, Joseph Moore, Esq., Dr. Pye Smith, H. Max- 
well, &c. &e, 6d, 








Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. ae 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. COCCXXVIL, for JUNE. Price 2s. 6d. 


Cont 
JEschylus, Shakspeare, a Schi Her. 
Vestiges of the Anciems inhabitants of Scotland. 
The Vision of Polyphemus. 
My Novel ; or, Varieties in English Life. Part X. 
Our Commercial and Manufacturing Prosperity. 
Houssaye’s Sketches and Essays. 
Modern State Trials. The Last, Part. 
The Experiences of Free Trade. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. ” 
(oLpusE S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 

Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for JUNE. No. CCCLXVI. 


ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE; or, What brought 
Everybody to London in 1851. Chaps. XIL, XIIL, XIV., 


and 
London Lodgin » Living, &c. By the Author of ‘ Soapey Sponge.’ 
Toa may near! "Blind By Caroline De Crespigny. 
Maria Ernach’s last Pilgrimage. 
Conquest of Spain by the Moors. 
The Miner’s Tale. 
Spanish Female Names derived from the Virgin. 
ajor Otis Conklin’s Letter from London to Dr. 
Merkle of Cincinnati, Ohio. Edited by Uncle Sam, 
The Bourgeoisie of Paris. 
To the King of W urtemberg. _ By Captain Medwin. * 
The Premonition. By Cornelius Colville. 
The Novels of the Day. 
Vindication of Mirabeau, &. &c. &e. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


A INS WORTH'S MAGAZINE. 
nga for JUNE, No. CXIIL 

L A Love Chase. By Joseph Anthon, jun.—II. John Prester.— 
Ill. The i | >Y # "By rs. Edward Thomas.—1V. The Con- 
federates.—V. he Gardens of Sheddad.— V1. Bugsley’s Only Tour. 
—VII. The ipa Queen.— VIII. Florence Hamilton. ba, _ 
Julia Addison —IX. St. Veronica ; or, the Ordeal of Fire. 
Lancashire Witches. 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


tet ICAL MAGAZINE (New Series) 
No. 6, for MAY (with Plate). Price 2s. 6d. 

Gn Be Yientions of Plane-Polarized Light, by W. J. M. 

On the Magnetic Axes of Crystals, by Prof. Pliicker and Dr. 
r. 


On the Theory of Probabilities, by Prof. W. F. Donkin. 
On the Rotary Power which the Essence of Turpentine and 
Sacc pesine e Selutions -—h ‘on Heat, by MM. Provostaye 





Adoniram 











and Desai 
On ~ Effect. Of Fluid Friction in drying Steam, by Prof. W. 
n. 


omso! 

On the Problem of Sound, by Prof. Potter. 

On the Principles of Hyd rodyuamice, by Prof. Challis. 

On the Dynactinometer, an Instrument for Measurin 

tensity of the Photogenic Rays and comparing the 

Object Glasses, by A. F. J. Claudet. 

On Symbolicai Sentioa. | by Rev. Prof. 0’Bri 

On the Rotation caused by Friction- Blectricity, by E. F. August. 

Re, evs. Eepenotings of Ses Societies, Miscellaneous Articles, and 
Meteorological 


the In- 
ower of 





Richard Taylor, Red Laveen: Fleet-street.. 


Davis’ BC lear Way Valve—Cocker’s meer gy | File F rost on Boiler 
Ex —Railway Signals— need Slide Valve for Loco- 
a fee Aaditional Safety Valve for Boilers—On the 
Rotation of the Earth, by G. Buchanan, Esq. C.E.--Chimney of the 
Edinburgh Gas Works—Voltaic ignition—Calvert on Bleaching 
Textile Materials—Copper Faced Printing Types—The Civil En- 
pew. Be England’s Master Spirit—Durin’ 's Expanding Model of the 
fuman Frame—A Frenchman’s Notes of the Exhibition—Cameo- 
Cutting—Plummer’s Flax ae Machine—Smith’s 
Chemical Printing Tel: 
Illustrated b ne e Testevines, on Copper, of ‘Scott's Hydro- 
static Dry-Doe' Keel Blocks, and ‘Gwynne’s Double-Acting 
anced Presere’ Water Wheel, and numerous Wood Engravings. 
London: Hebert, 88, Cheapside. 
Patent Offices, 166, Duchenen-cwrest, Glasgow, and 20,St. Andrew’s- 
square. 





GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Policies effected with this Society after Midsummer, 1850, and re- 
maining in force at each Septennial period of division, will PAR- 
TICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Protits of the Society 
accruing after Midsummer, 1850,in proportion to their contribu- 
tions to those profits, and according to the ae contained in 
“ Society’s Prospectus and Act of Parliam 

The Premiums required by this Society: "for Semazing young 
lives are much lower than in many other old-established offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guaran- 
tee fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the 


investments of Premiums. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


NIVERSAL LIFE 


OCIETY, No. 1, King William-street, London 
Empowe red by Special Act of SY 


Vetablished in 1834, 
The Annual General Court of Fee ge pe of this Society was 
held on the 14th inst., when a reduct 
rent Annual 


Premiums, on all Policies ¢ entitled to 
the profits, was declared, being a greater amount o: 
that declared for the last few years, arising from the steady increase 
in business, and general prosperit: 


of the Society. 


By order of the Board, 
DAVID JONES, Actuary. — 


Bova, £sq. —- 
, L.. Curtis, E 
William F. oul tion” 
D. @ Henriques, Esq. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3lst of 
— 1847, is as follows :— 


ASSURANCE 


45 per cent. on the cur- 
Tseheplion tam in 


reseaey obtained, this Company now offers to future 
Insurers a ay Premium without participation in vt 
or a moderate too, of Premiums amy ets of the Profitto 
derived from all Assurances hereafter 
The divisions of Profits which bevetetere have been wine Sa 
jeaniedy. will in future be made Qué: fi 
Policies s ae oon ared ahalsed at ~e tan ea ‘all Varticpag 
olicies which shall have su one year at Christmas, 
1854, will be allowed to share in the Profits, 
At the several past Divisions of Profits made by this Com; 
the Reversionary Bonuses added to the ‘Policies from One Half the 
Profits amounted, on an average of the different mee to = 
per Cent. A Annum on the sums insured, and 
Rdded to the four 1 Divisions exceeded 70,0001. 
FOREIGN 8.—The ra Premiums rere for the 
East and West wo the British Colonies, and the northern 
— of the United States of America, have bean materially 


LOANS granted on life policies to me extent of their values, 
_— such potiies shall have @ sufficient time to 

tained in each case a value not under BL, 

In the FIRE DEPARTMENT, a return of profit was declared, 
on the 5th of June, upon the premiums received on all policies 
which had been in "force seven years at Christmas 1849, and the 
same is now in course of pa: — daily (Friday and ‘Saturday 
eneeegett between the hours of 10 and 3 o'clock, at the Head Office; 
and also by the Agents in the country districts. 

GEO. KEYS, Secretary. 


[ish POPLIN.—A most magnificent Dress 
of this beautiful Manufacture has been supplied to Her Ropab 
| — sa the Duchess of Kent, from Elliott's, 54, St. James 








TO VISITORS FROM THE COUNTRY. 


Meta S SHOW mooum, ‘ Ler 
HALL- pt ry pesmennel Sate ow hasten 
inspect ue and récherché STOCK a RLEGANCIES 
ns exhibited Any ECHI, in “¥ new SHOW ROOMS, 
HALL-STREET, near the India House. 
the lead in taste, he has b hi 
cimens in Papier M 
them Pap ag in his former space, he hi: p another 
w Room, to which he invites those who are ¢ desirous 


pect the wu 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mal 


834,— 
1, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 
reen, Dublin, 


a. 
burgh ; 12, st. Vincent-place, GHasgow ; "4, Coll 
NBO —" 


Chitirman—Charles Graham, Es 
Depu’ <page was Downes, 
£- a Ava-ne, Esq. 


“sa. 


+. Henriques, Esq. 


bby Railton 
H. Thomson, Esq. 
Sicoas Thorby, Esq. 


J. ¢ 
F. Chas. Maitland Esa. 





Sum 


Assured. | 


| eime Assured. 


m added |/Sum added 
- 9 Poliey to Policy 
in | im 1848, 


Sum 
ble at 





£5,000 
5,000 

? 5000 
1,000 
1,000 
500 
500 
5v0 


Cee pate £683 6 8 ere 10 


13 rare 
7 years 
1 year 

13 years 
4 years 
1 year 


210 
ido 0''0 


‘ie ee 


£6, 


16 








The Premiums, praae 
only one-half n 
surance is for Life. E 
the Resid 


ent Director, 8, 


0 
0 
0 
0 
00 
0 
0 
0 


ess,areon th 


1 





be paid ‘- the first five years, when the 
information afforded on 


of seei one mest brilliant specimens this country can pi 

cee has ee best stock in London of ladies’ and gentlemen’ 
dressi ork- = qeiting dome, i everything | for the 
— ‘— 3 werk table.— Cate- 
logues gratis. 





TO PRESERVE “LIFE IN SHIPWRECK. 
AURIE’S PATENT FLOATABLE MAt- 
TRESSES (nor or oe PILLOWS, LLFE BELTS, and 
sundry buoyant articles. S. W. SILVER & Co., Sole Li 
Every Shi ip Mattress will sustain eight ne te the water for 
an indefinite period, and at a small increase on the usual cost 
thosein common use. Every pillow or ——e a. will sustain 
one or more persons. The Lite Belts are 
the cheapest yet submitted, very portal le, 
instant in case of accident. "Thus, every 
Yacht, Boat, or craft of any kind, and every person on 
5 furnished with these clever or Sinking: Preventat 
seen and tested 
Co. jcouhiers Outfitters and Con 
POOL, there Passengers way be supplied with th 
Ts may be supp! Ww 
rtion of soe OF Outfit withou the 
iate 


1c. 
for Outfitting Cadets, Clergymen and C; 
Ns —_ and Jniferms, and KT 
CORNHILL ; Department Guiting fat 
Home os “use, with aan vay "Managers, 


low priced OUTFITS, 4, pose 
oe pm y yt Tavern, where a comfortable ft 


out for a Ley A mote’ voyage maybe procured fe r Four Guiness, 





‘aterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


- 





DRAFTS. rs 2 AUSTRALIA, 30 Sight, at Par. 
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pax ANDELIERS.—The most extensive and best 
sToe - aS CHANDELIERS, of British manne 

Falcon. Ots6. solicit sa inapection ef the auality a 
T solic: 0. 

spat Pe Pi SuLAnt be found very superior: all new glass of the 

Leathe ucid Maracter, and no foreign drops being used in their 

sole Manufactory may be viewed the first four days of 





OHN ZHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and GLASS 


carried on in Oxford-street only. The premises 
VaOSINBsS ee an ample assortment of the best 
nm of g at prices for cash; for instance, a 
Service or. 12 iy a — pu urohesed | for four guineas.—250, 
noe erect near Hyde 





T° the NOBILITY and GENTRY Furnishing. 
al Percha Looking Game, | Picture, and Print peau, 
canietbles. Gornt ces, Brack: d Decorations, are best ar 
Sm Swill not crac! on wt = Gutta Percha Estas 
<—— Se New Bond-street. Decorators by Appointment, 
THORN &CO. Every article manufactured by the Gutta 
fecha Company, I 8, Wharf-road, City-road, London. 
HE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES.— A. B. 
Ts savORy it wane, 5 Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, London, 
it. the attention of pure asers to their 
aie ion-mnsde ATENT LEVER WATCHES, which are 
d by themselves in their own house. In silver cases, 
0 soot hed escapement and jewelled ; the prices are four 
a half, six, and eight Pep each ; or in gold cases, 
a and 16 guineas each. The very large stock offered for 
at acludes every descri, tion, enablin a customer to select 
tht which is more particularly adapted to own use. Every 
yateh is warranted. 


WER- LOOM CARPETS, BRUSSELS | and 
ELVET PILES. 

The PATE am... LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS, manu- 
RIGHT & CO., are now offered in wexiose s qualities, 

andin grea A rarely of desi They are TWENT 
cheaper than any of other g Ty Jom ual qualit, Bed ze . public, 
VELVE ET PILE CA 'S, manufactured by the same 
patent processes, 








are of b+ AE beauty, and of the very first 

Tey are peor ag at full TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. below 

the ual character. 

PATENT TA TAPESTRIES are an admirable and beautiful 
utiee for CURTAINS, SPORTIERES, FURNITURE COVEKR- 

thon 

The Pu 


OWER- LOOM- BRUSSELS, VELVET PILES and 
TAPBSTRIES, are ae for forei: ae aa > 

Wa: KIN ET, SNOW- 
RIL ToNDoN and 3 22, SEW BROWN. STREET, MAN- 
CHESTE 


ARPETS.— BRIGHTS PATENT BRUS- 
SELS.— Ha sold upwards of 30,000 yards, we can confi- 
datly recommend them. Their VELVET PILES and EXTKA 
L— of Brussels are unequalled by any other production, at 20 


t. less cost. 
MSPESTRY for CURTAINS, in colour, design, price, and 
durability Unrivalle ~% 
Best Brussels ©: Old Patterns, at agreat reduction. Kidder 
and other CARP TING, FRENCH SILK, and WORSTED 
DAMASKS in great variety. 


joth, &eo. 
ii KENT aes CUMMING, 4, REGENT-STREET, 
WATERLOO-PLA 


DEDEATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing etebhabment, 
and Floor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-st 
ARCHER solicits an _ hos of his superior PAPER-HANG- 
1N@8,(made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in Spe’ d 
aertatie arrangement, and for every kind of room. In ad- 
ooms are furnished with superior furniture, (the price 
marked in plate figures,) giving at one view a ag! fit 
forreception. room and other Paper-hangings, 4d. per yard ; 
Preneh and all foreign ey the first fabric; Brussels 
and Tapestry Carpets at 28. 8d. to 38. 6d. per yard; best warranted 
j= a eight sents wide, cut to any dimensions, 28. 3d., 28, 6d., 


GELFSEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 

Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d.; Large size ditto, 5 

oa ls.; Plain Envelo jopes to renee 9d. per 100. Best Sealing 
4 sticks for 1s. Card ect for 26s, ; 100 best 

A +4 4 oy tion of f Dressing C © — 

Writing 1 ona Travelling Cases, Wor Boxes, Envelo 

i Inkstands, Cutlery, = at WILLIA Lock: 

New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. femittan, 

for %s. sent carriage free. 

*y* The finest Eau o Cologne imported at 2s. per bottle, or 11s. 

perease of six bottles. 


x the EXHIBITION, Class 6, No. 91, aSELF- 
INKING PLATTEN PRINTING PRESS registered un yet 
LLIAM WALLACE BO SLADE a 
ing. The novelty of this te 
Ly syn ne adaptation of an inking spperates to the ecciaery 
Triage and t; yup are rolled simultaneous), 
hte Seta the type nether at one end of the pl: 
the tympan the Coane remy ~s e ae 3 3 a reversed action aa 
sutendle brings them together w eath the platten, 
there to receive the impression. The *printed, sheet is freed o— 
rm by means of springs. Its 
po and consequent pone edly one man being able to rooted 
easily the work oftwo. The e can be supplied with this 
proved press, and every information — by ressing a 
note to Mr. George Lovejoy, Bookseller, Readin 


EW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS. hoe 
HEAL & SON have erected some extensive Warerooms for 
the purpose of keeping every description of Bedstead. In Iron 
ir Stock will include ry sort manufactured, from the cheap 

P, for servants’ use. he handsomel, tubular. 




















LKINGT N C O., 
PATENTBES OF THE ELECTRO P 


aw 


yt SILVERSMITHS, BuONZISTS, = 
Beg to call to their Establishm 





99, REGENT-STREET, . 
ie MOURGATE-STREET, } LONDON; 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STKEET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which — they have always an extensive stock of 
their own production: 

The Patentees feel the necessity of informing the public, that 
articles sold as “* Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.'s process,” offer 
no guarantee for their manufacture, unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 
Estimates. Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are per- 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach =a = mene Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a co te preservation for deeds, 
poe, books, &c. from fire and iuerese C. Chubb & fon, 57, St. 
?aul’s-churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; ar- 
ket-street, } Manchester ; and "Horsley Fields, W ~a- wi BAR i 


WALKER’S NEEDLES.—By Authority.— 

e “THE QUEEN’S OWN” are easily threaded even by the 
blind, and have improved points, temper and finish. The labels 
are correct likenesses of the Queen and H.R.H. Prince Albert in 
relief on colours. H. Walkers other oo Drilled Eyes, can 
be had from 25 for a penny upwards. Valker is Patentee of the 
Suecione and other improved Crochets, he is specially appointed 
maker to the Queen.—1, Gresham-street West, London. Sold 
almost everywhere. 


HE EQUALIZATION of the COFFEE 


On the 16th of April a Que a. authorized “ that in future 
the duty receivable on all descriptions of Coffee should be 3d. per 
pound and no more, 

This is an epoch in the annals of Coffee which is likely, at no od 
p mandy day, to augment immensely its consumption in these 

om: 

Coffee was formerly esteemed a rare luxury, and was so expen- 
sive at the commencement of the present century as to be only 
within the reach of the affluent classes. 

The reduction of the Coffee duties has been held by many states- 
men to be the successful illustration of a system which, by remov- 
ing the almost prohibitory customs of a war period, has tended to 
increase the revenue by encouraging consumption, and thus diffus- 
+ comforts and luxuries among the fr reat body of the people. 

he present equalizing of duties will eventually introduce us to 
many of the choicer sorts of foreign growth, which hitherto have 
been purchased solely by the Italians, the Germans, the French, 
the Spaniards, and the Americans. The field of enterprise is thus 
greatly widened ; and we hope, by renewed exertions, to find them 
ened by increased satisfaction among our customers, A a 
vastly augmented sale of this popular beverage. 

The price of the finest quailty of Coffees is now within the reach 
of every housekeeper, and undoubtedly the best descriptions are 
not only the et pee but unquestionably the cheapest. Our 
solicitude will be directed to the selection of sound, rich, and supe- 
rior parcels, having te been celebrated for 2 close attention to 
the excellence of Coffe 

Price Lists fare arded on application post free. 
SIDNEY, Wales & MANDUELL 
‘ea and Coffee Merchants. 











No. 8, Ludgate-bill. 


ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
= extraordinary mapner, and is famous for the hairsnotcoming 
se,ls, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
ofthe usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most ——s and successfulmanner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge,with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
oa ty | and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Ray eee = Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s’'adopted by 
some 
M ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2. per box. 


HOM@:O0PATHIC COCOA, 


PREPARED BY 


TAYLOR BROTHERS. 


(The most extensive Manufacturers of Cocoa in Europe.) 


HIS original and exquisite Preparation, com- 
bining, in an eminent degree, the pureness, nutriment and 
fine aroma of the nut, is prepared under the most able Home- 
opathic advice, with the matured | skil rience of TAYLOR 
BROTHERS, the inventors. A d nd wh everage 
to all; itis a most essential article of diet, wand especially adapted 
to those under Homeopathic treatment. ti is not clagieg to the 
appetite, and agrees with the most delicate and irritable digestive 
organs. It is purifying to the blood, soothing and agreeable to the 
nervous system, sabelontins ho ee alimentery canal, and proves, 
at the same time, inv igora re ng. 

TAYLOR BRO THERS confidently chal enge comparison be 
tween this and any of the so-call semmopatite ¢ cocoa offered to 
the public. A single trial will suffice. Observe, particularly, upon 
each pa name, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, LONDON, 
whose advan’ over other makers arise from the paramount 

their efacture ; Tr experience, greater command of 
markets, matured judgment it pa secon. and skill in preparation, 





and ex 











Opy, as TH as Brass Bed stends of every — = 
pattern ; and in Wooden Bedsteads their Kooms are sufficien 
extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Bire 
tad Mahogany, of Four-post, fancy "French, and also of Ja- 
ed Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sort of Bedstead 
ey have also a general assortment of Furniture 
Chintzes, Damask, ot Dimities, so as to render their Stock com- 
hed the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding, and with- 
Cut attem pti tre fee poe reas at which the lowest —— 
of Parnitu is wold, and which is UE for no, useful purpose, 
1 be found to be hac, daring be same principle “ 
‘ing T: bos, daring the ‘ast thirty years, been 
ether of a plain and 
sive character, 
warran 
ulars of 


on of Bedding, sent 


m to offer every o plain and fancy 
COCOA “~ND. CHOCOLATE, 

rds both li d qualled They avr 
on vem 8 a ity an i. fo eae gy ed terms. They are 


SOLUBLE AND DIETETIC COCOAS, 
the latter is strongly eoesmmnentes by the Faculty to Invalids, Con- 
most and easy of digestion, 
and being "treo from the ‘“pening properties of tea an 
mal ther a most desirable refreshment. es ro eae evening. 


rere 
SEP GOOD IN 





coffee 


re spurious im 
These rd Preparations, which Wil. KE 
ANY “cum nw may be had, wholesale, at the Mills, 211, BRICK- 
bine DON, and retail from all Grocers, Tea Dealers, and 
i — 


AUTION.—To prevent Snepatotenens, see that the name 
“Taste lor —— ae SOLU AK Y oon Neekiio % many vile and 
E and DIETETIC CUCOAS, 


D ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES& CLOCKS. 
mento gun enact Mabey tate par 


on »racing al] the late modern improvements. - the 

micalcharges. Ladies’Gold Wa‘ cavmish gold seers 

four holes, 8 guineas. yt ‘8s, Ww = 

guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 g: Warrant ~11~ 

— and scours gaihg Laver Lever Watcher jen jewelled in fo —_ holes, 
guineas.—E. J. d, 33, Cockspur-street, and 

Royal Exchange (Clock Piener ies Area). - 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent momeie for Acidities, Heartburn, Headach 
Gout, and Indigestion ; as @ Mild Aperient it is admirably ada 
for Females and Children. By hy & “y Dispensi 
Chemists, 172, New Sepak 6 eneral Agents fo: tne Lnpeeved 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 
APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA & PERRINS’ beter sete me 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisi’ tries and Belade 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Cur = ——e 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enab 
oo permeey digest the 
daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce isthe best 
id by the Proprietors, Le & Pennins, 6, Vere-street, Oxford 
A ER! - 
4 London, ‘and 68, "Broad street, Worceste reester ; and also by + 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, ee Crosse & Blackwell, and waar 
Oilmen and Merchants, London; and generally by the principal 
Dealers in Sauce, 
-B. To guard against imitations, see that the namesof “ Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
MOTTE'S nutritive, health-restoring, Aromatic Chocolate, 
prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. This Chocolate con- 
tains the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, which has been 
long held in great estimation for its purifying and alterative pro- 
perties. he aromatic quality (w Pa = ich is ue vey grateful to rod 
stomach) most invalids require for bi ev 
promote —. _ toa deficiency 0 of th this property 7 
tomary break fas’ and supper may, in agreat measure, 
the frequency of cases of indigestion, generally termed bilious se 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 
digestive organs, &e., from whence arises many diseases, os 
eruptions of the & skin, spout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases of 
iy of the stomach, and a slu pen state of the liver and int intes- 
~— occasioning flatulence, cos' in odie 
asth ma, it is much recommended. ‘Bold fi in pound ets. 
by the Patentee, 12, coutamaten stress, Strand, = ; 
appointed Agents, Chemists, gue others—N.B. For 
Agents, see Bradshaw’s 6d. Guide. 


PENING OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
—E. Say yt hang Hy Ly Gestion @, engl — 

Gallery, under the Transept, wil 
ties, RIMMEL’S WINTER ARTIFICE m7 BO U 
ting the natural scent of the flowers; UNTA Ns, 
for porfuming ax nd cooling apartments; IL VOReRATED SOAPS 
5 XHIBITION POMMADE and BOUQUET ; TOL er VINE: 
GAR, to supersede Eau de Cologne; Instan air Dye, &c. 
—E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerrard-street, ‘Soho, London. 


NTERESTING FACT.—The following singular 
and authentic case of restoration of the human hair is 
worthy of observation, more eactiomany as it relates to an article 
of high and universal repute during the 7 
A. Herrmann, of Queen-street, Soho, had been quite bal for some 
time past, and had tried various preparations ‘or the eeeevery of 
his hair, but without any beneficial resulfé. He was then induced 
to try the effects of ‘Rowlands’ Macasear on and after daily ap- 
plying it for about two mentee, | he, much to his tification, had 
ris hair quite restored, and oesesses a beautiful head of hair. 
This fact speaks too strongly for itself to require comment.” 
Bell's Weekly Messenger. 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
is celebrated throughout the World for its genial and nourishing 
qualities forthe Human Hair. For Children it is es ly re- 
commended as forming the basis _ Beautiful Head of Hair, and 
rende ring the = of the fine- necessary. 
Pri p ; Family Tottles. (equal to four small) 10s, 6d. 


21s. per bottle. 
»x* Each bottle of the penine article basf ROWLANDS’ 
Ph - words MACASSAR OIL 
Engraved in two lines on the Wrapper; and on the back of the 
Wrapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 29,02 letters. 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London 
and by C ‘hemists and _Perfume ers. 


“ODERN CIVILIZATION.—It has often fur- 
nished materia! for pent i. the philosophical world, 

whether communities in increasin, eir means of enjoyment 
have not proportionally multiplied heir ills ; if ow | have dis- 
covered more curative processes, have they not, in other directions, 
increesed in a similar ratio the “ills that flesh is heirto?” Ifthis 
guesnce cannot be satisf: 

to it which claic 8 our attention. 
oenal appearance of the momioulier is fully equal, if not sw 
that of our barbarous ancestors, the artificial appliances for 4'~ 
proving it are far better understood. The cultivation of the Hair 
may be cited as * instance in point, even if the proposition a 
advanced shculd be disputed. e€ immense patronage obtained 
by UL DRIDGE'S. “BAL. M OF COLUMBIA for or, strengthening, 
renovating, and embellishing the Hair, and the adi 
known to be produced by it, and attested to by so + 
forcibly illustrate the position above assumed, 
strongest evidence of its correctness.—3s. 6d., 68., ind | 11a. per bottle. 

13, Wellington-street North, 

7 doors North of the Strand. 


{)PILER LES CHEVEUX, or Plucking out 


the Gray Hairs.—This ful, tedious, and 2 COLUME 
need with, as Se | C UMBIAN 


ration may now be entirely dis 
INSTANTANEOUS Hatz D E instantly impa' Gray Hair 
or Whiskers a natural ai wD on Black, without 
Galeing the skin: the ‘coptieation is most easy. Mr. and Mre. 

may be consulted daily, an ies and Gentlemen have 
their hair dyed by them as privately as in their own dressing-rooms, 
Sold wholesale and retail by Unwiw & Apert, map | Lo ge 
(established twenty years), 24, Pi lly, in ame? 108, oa. 
and 2ls.; forwarded on receipt of an order payable et the P 
office, Piccadill lly. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS—A most extraordinary 

CURE of DROPSY et by their Dane George 
Rowley, of Tobago, had suffered fro: m this upwards of 
a Fo during which period he underwent. ¢ the peration of 
pping five times. His malady was most skstrully Rreated. by 
several ractitioners, notwithstanding which he gradually 
his ones and aa L~ ‘ing so fast as to pay» B any hope 
ree he to th Holloway’s 

e 


e was completely c' — few months, and 
‘a good state of health, sola Ss Dy all 
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ce 
and ¢ double that: sine: 























-court-road, London. 


calculated to bring Oveoa ty 4 


and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 944, Strand, on. , 
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THE FOLLOWING 


EXHIBITION OFFICIAL 
CATALOCUES, 


PLANS, PRICED LISTS, &c. 


ARE PUBLISHED BY THE CONTRACTORS 
TO THE ROYAL COMMISSION : 


1. The Exhibition Official Catalogue, 


Corrected Edition, feap. 4to. price 14. 3d. 
2. Portable Covers for ditto, price 1s. 
3. The Exhibition Official Catalogue, 


feap. 4to., in Three Parts, price 6d. each. 


4. The Exhibition Official Catalogue, 
INTERLEAVED with WRITING PAPER for NOTES, 
in Three Parts, price 1s. 6d. each. 

5. The Exhibition Official Catalogue, 
in FRENCH, price 2s. 6d. 


6. The Exhibition Official Catalogue, 
in GERMAN, price 28. 6d. 


7. The Synopsis of the Contents of the 
GREAT EXHIBITION. By ROBERT HUNT, Keeper of 
Mining Records, intended as a Companion to the Official 
Catalogues. Second a, —— Edition, with a Classified 
Table o of Contents. Pri 


8. Synopsis, ou hee sommaire, des 
PRODUITS de rINDUSTRIE de VEXPOSITION UNI- 
6 de 1851. Par ROBEKT HUNT, Archiviste des 

nes. Price 


9. Coloured hétneresits Plan of the 
EXHIBITION BUILDING, price 6d. 


10. A Popular Guide to the Great Ex- 
HIBITION of the WORKS of INDUSTRY of all_NA- 
TIONS, 1851. Containing a Plan of the Building, an Histo- 
a Sketch of its Progress and Construction, and an Ar- 
ranged By ystem by which the Contents can be best examined ; 
with Su; umens for the Guidance of large Parties visiting 
the Exhibi bition. Price 2d. ; or the Plan separately, id. 


11. Letter-press Plan, separate, 1d. 
12. The British Section of the Exhibi- 


TION opriciaLs CATALOGUE, printed separately, with 
a General Priced List of Articles, price 1s. 

The charge to Exhibitors for insertion of the Prices of 
their productions in this List will be at the rate of one shil- 
ling per line in column. — should be forwarded to the 
Contractors as soon as possible. 

Any a ok wishing | to have ae copies of the List 
of his own n be t a reasonable cost, 
by vs one early notice to that effect being forwarded to the Con- 

‘actors, 


13. The Saxon Section of the Exhibi- 
iy te OFFICIAL CATALOGUE, printed separately, with 
a Priced List, price 3d. 


14. The Austrian Section of the Exhi- 
BITION OFFIC IAL CATALOGUE, printed separately, 
with a Priced List, price 4d. 

15. The Wurtemburg Section of the 
EXHIBITION OFFICIAL CATALOGUE, printed sepa- 
rately, with a Priced List, price “Sd. 


16. The Exhibition Official Descriptive 
and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with the correct Num- 
bers affixed. (Nearly ready.) Super-royal 8vo., Part L, 
sewed, price 10s. 
ConTENTS OF Part I. 
1, The Historical Satootuction, illustrating the Rise of the Exhi- 
ition, its Progress and Completion ; by Henry Cole, Esq. 
2. Construction of the Exhibition Building. with the pee 
Applications cagieel: by M. Digby Wyatt, Esq. C.E. F.R.1. 
.3. Scientific Revision and Preparation of the Catalogue ; by Robert 
Ellis, Esq. F.L.8. &c. 
4. Claagiention of Subjects into which the Thisty Classes are 
vided ; by Dr. Lyon Playfair, F.K.S. 
Articles exhibited by Her Majesty, H. it “H. "Peince Albert, and 
H.R.H, the Prince of Wales. 


Secr. L—RAW MATERIALS. 


CLASSES L—IV. 
I. Mining, Quarrying, Metallurgical Operations, and Mineral 





roducts. 
IL a and Pharmaceutical Processes and Products gene- 


y. 
Tit. Subsioness used for Food. 
IV. Vegetable and ‘Animal Substances, ehiehy used in Manufac- 
ures, as Implements, or for Ornament. 


17. The Exhibition Official Descriptive 
and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Part L., Interleaved 
with Writing Paper for Notes. 


18. The Exhibition Official Descriptive 
and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Part II. (on June 1). 


ConTeNtS OF Part JI. 


Sect. I.—MACHINERY. 
a CLASSES V.—X. 


Vv. Mashigss te for {iret os ise ne Carriages and Railway 
echa 
nore ing Machines and Too 
vil. = saannng, ym tek ny “ond Building Contri- 


VIIL Naval ut Architecture ani and Military Engineering ; Ordnance, 
r, ans ements. 
pietin aud Horticultural Machines and Implements, 
1 a -—T- Instruments, and Processes depending upon 
—' use; Musical, Horological, and Surgical @nstru- 
b—- 2. 


OFFICIAL CATALOGUES—continued. 
19. The Exhibition Official Descriptive 


and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Part 1I., Interleaved 
with Writing Paper for Notes. 


20. The Exhibition Official Descriptive 
and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Part III. (on June7.) 


Contents oF Part III. 
Sect. I1J.—MANUFACTURES. 
CLASSES XL—XXIX. 


~ 


ans 
i) 


Cot! 
Ww ez... and Worsted. 
. Silk and Velvet. 
. Manufactures from Flax and Hemp. 
Mixed Fabrics, inchuding, | Shaw is. but exclusive of 
Worsted Goods (C 
Leather, incl oding Saddiery ond Harness, Skins, Fur, 
Feathers, and F 
Paper and we Lag Printing and Bookbinding. 
Woven, Spun, Felted, aud Laid Fabrics, when shown 
as specimens of Printing or Dyeing. 
. Tapestry, including Carpets and Floor- dots, Lace and 
kmbroidery, Fancy and Industrial Wor’ 
* — of Clothing for immediate “Aas or domes- 


CX. cuties, and Edge Tools. 

XI. Iron and General Hardware. 

11. W orking in precious Metals, and in their imitation ; 
Jewellery, and all articles of Virtii and Luxury not 
included in all other Classes. 

XXIV. Glass. 

XXY. Ceramic Manufactures, China, Porcelain, Earthen- 
c. 


ware. 
XXVI. Decoration Furniture and Upholstery, including Paper- 
XXVIL 


wn 
bata 
bis 


eine 
< 


vad 

<A 
=< 

_ ‘ 
mi 


“ 
rs 
J 


XX 


hangings, Papier Maché, and J apanned Goods. 
sa pg me in Mineral Substances, used for build- 
r decoration, as in Marble, Siate, Porphyries, 
Conents, Artificial Stones, &c. 
Manufactures from Animal and Vegetable Substances, 
mot oe Woven or Felted, or included in other Sec 


XXVIII. 


XXIX. ~~ Se Manufactures and Small Wares. 
Sect. IV.—FINE ARTS.—Class XXX. 
SCULPTURE, MODELS, and PLASTIC ART. 
COLONIES. 


East Indies, Indian Archipel- | Montserrat 
ago, &c. 
Jersey and Guernsey ; 
y Deiedes 
Anti 
British Guiana 
j Bahamas 


ey 
may Islands 


alta 

ja of Good Hope and Natal 

West Coast of Africa 

Canada 

Nova Scotia Ber 

Newfoundland | South, Australia 

New Brunswick Western Australia 

St. Helena | New Zealan 

Mauritius, Seychelles, &¢. | New South. Wales 

St. Domingo | Van Diemen’s Land 

Grenada | Labuan, Borneo, &c. 
Gold Coast and Ashautee. 


21. The Exhibition Official Descrip- 
TIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Part ILL, 
Interleaved with Writing Paper for Notes. 


22. The Exhibition Official Descrip- 
| ah and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Part LY. (on 
u 





idad 
alkland Islands 


ConTENTS OF Part IV. 
FOREIGN STATES. 


America, United States of Bavaria 
Austria Saxony 
Belgium Wurtemburg 
Brazil Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
Chili Hesse-Darmstadt, Grand 
China Duchy of 
a Luxemburg 
Nassau 


Fee ee pe 


2 gost 


Greece 
Hamburgh 


zyP’ 
France and Algiers 
Germany—States of the Zollverein. 
1. Prussia, Baden, and United | Hanover 
Stat es of Northern Ger- | Lubeck 
many | Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
a. Provinces of Brandenberg,) Mccklenburg-Schwerin 
- —_ Posen, and Pome- | Mexico 
| Netherlands 
b. omer yo of Baden; | New Granada 
Southern parts of the W est Oldenburg 
Provinces of a and | — 
Electoral Hess | Pe 
« iy of Presie and | | Portugal and Madeira 
uan 
d. Northern parts of Electoral | Russia 
Hesse, and of the Prussian | Sardinia 
West Provinces; Society Islands 
pality of Lippe Spai 
é. Grand Duchy of Saxony, Prus- 
sian Saxony, Brunswick, | 
Auhalt, and States of Thu- | Tunis 
ringia | Tuscany. 


23. The Exhibition Official Descrip- 
TIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE wiil also be 
published for the Use of Students and Exhibitors, in separate 
Sections of the Thirty Classes of the United Kingdom, and 
each Colony and Foreign State, at various prices, according 
to the extent of each. 


24. General Index of Names and 
SUBJECTS. 

25. Supplemental Volume, containing 
the OFFICIAL and SCIENTIFIC REPORT of the 


JURIES upon the whole Exhibition, prepared by Authority 
of Her Majesty’s Commissioners. 


Princi- 


Pi 
Sweden and Norway 
Switzerlan 


*,* Advertisements for the various Editions of all the Cata- 
loques will continue to be received during the whole time 
the Exhibition remains open. 

SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers, 
WM. CLOWES & SONS, Printers. 


Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, 





Blackfriars, and at Hyde Park. 


ENT NO ROBBERY; @ an n Examination 


some ae | Doctrines 
ORGE Pic i aime 
William Rapes & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


GEOLOGICAL CHART. 
Just pablches, price 78. 6d. on Sheet ; or 128. 6d. on Roller 
varnished, size 30 by 24 inches, beautifully printed i inlith 
and colou! Tah 
TABULAR VIEW of the ORDER of 
DEPOSITION and CHRONOLOGICAL SUCCESSION of 
the PRINCIPAL EUR GROUPS of STRATIFIED 
ROC Lyell, 





— 


<S. Constructed in accordance with the views of 
Buckland, and other eminent Coston. 
Captain ROBERT SMITH. 
London: Arthur Todd (late Bowron). 213, Oxf 
lin: 8. B. Oldham, 8, Suffolk-stree xford-street, Dub- 


" en _ 
LEANINGS, PICTORIAL AND ANTI. 
UARIAN on the OVERLAND ROUTE. B: 
of ‘ Walks about Jerusalem,’ ‘ Forty Days in the Dese: 
Nile Boat, &c. This Volume is illustrated with Twenty-eight 
Engravings on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts. Price 
gilt; morocco gilt. 
n super-royal 8vo. price 16s. cloth gilt ; 288. morocco gilt, 
HE NILE BOAT; or, Glimpses of the Land 
of Egypt. Illustrated by Thirty-five arent — ravi 
Maps; also, numerous Woodcuts. 5 OB. 1. BART Er 
Author of ‘ Forty Days in the Desert,’ ‘ Walks about ‘Jerusalem: 





In One Volume, super-royal 8vo. illustrated with Twenty-seven 
Engravings on Steel, a mae. and numerous Woodcuts, price 1%. 
cloth gilt: morocco gi 

ORTY DAY S$ ‘IN THE DESERT. / the 
Author of ‘ The Nile Boat.’ Comprising distinct and 
phic Pen aod Pencil Sketches of the ROUT TE of the Isit ain] ES 
from Egy © Mount Sinai, dwelling 5 partiouterty upon the beau- 
tifal Gans ‘r Ww ADY FRIR AN — e neighbouring mountain, 
the SERBAL. The Werk a braces notices of the CON: 

VENT of ST.C ATHEIINE, ‘MOUNT HOR, and the extraordi- 

nary city of PETR 

In One Volume, OP 8vo. a gilt, price 128. ; morocco 


si 

\ 7ALKS ABOUT TH E CITY AND EN. 

VIRONS OF JERUSALEM. By the Author of ‘The 
Nile Boat” Illustratea by Twenty-four Engravings on Steel, by 
Cousen, Bentley, and Brandard, two Maps, and many superior 
Woodcuts. The object of this work is to give a correct idea of ad 
present | state of this memorable city, from personal o! 
The * Walks’ embrace all the prince pal objects of pa 
of which have not been drawn or described in any previous publi 
cation. 


London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row, 


COLBURN & CO.’S 
NEW, PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 


The Hon. Mrs. NORTON’S New 
Novel, ‘STUART of DUNLEATH.’ 3 vols. 


“This novel chines, among the new novels of the year pre- 
eminent and Examiner. 

“ Weare falriy atari at this book. We had, of course, ex: 
pected a clever work from a very clever woman, ‘but ‘Stuart of 
Dunleath’ is a great work of genius, in which the delicacy, sym- 
metrical truth, and engaiete conduct of the execution, are even 
more admirable than the innate and sustained energy of a noble 
ideal, Here is a creation before us original, simple, and complete 
as an antique statue or a play of Sophocles. It would take the ex- 
cellencies of many authors to give a fair idea of ie beck The 
pathos of Dickens, the wit of Sheridan and of Disraeli, the elo- 
quence of Hahn-Hahn, and the story of Scott. Our an — 1. j 
ment is, that there will be many a long day betes the E: 

ublic can hope again to see so consummate a work of geniusas 
Irs. Norton's ‘ Stuart of Dunleath.’ "—Morning Chronicle, 


Il. 


RALPH RUTHERFORD. 
NAUTICAL ROMANCE. By the Author of 
* The Petrel.’ 3 vols. 

“ Admiral Fisher, who is understood to be the author of the 
present romance, possesses all that graphic power in the delinea- 
tion of sea-life in its varied aspects which constitutes one of the 
principal charms of Capt. Marryat’s novels. Altogether the tale is 
exceedingly entertaining and of interest, which is well sus 
tained to the last.”"—John Bul 


Ill. 


ARTHUR CONWAY; or, 
SCENES in the TROPICS. By Captain 
MILMAN, late 33rd Regt. 3 vols. 

ALSO, JUST READY, 

The ENGLISH in AMERICA. 

By the Author of ‘Sam Slick.’ 2 vols. 


Iv. 
CLARE ABBEY. By 


‘The Discipline of Life.’ 2 vols. 


“Jo Lady Emily Ponsonby wé are indebted for writing which 
would do no discredit to the best efforts of Miss}: ae 


the Author of 


Colburn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





y the 
Printed by James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in 
county of Middlesex, printer. at his office No. 4, Took cour 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in thesaid —* 

published by Joun Francis, of No. North 
in the said county, Pablisher,at No. 14, in Welli — 
said; and sold 4 all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agev - 
ScoTLanp, Messrs. bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for Ines Dd. 
Mr. John Rosertson, Dublin.—Saturday, May 31, 3a. 
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